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The Farm JOURNAL was entered at the Philadelphia 
post-office in 1877 as second-class mail matter, in accordance 
with the Postal Laws and Regulations. Our Western < fiice 
was opened in Chicago, in September, 1882. 


OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The FaRM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make g to subscribers 
oy loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. _Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 
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It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paper are cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 








Hope all your crops are bigger than you thought 
they would be before harvest. 


Do not save seed from the last to ripen of peas 
and sugar corn. Save from the earliest. 


Let all the workers on the farm and in the 
house have a holiday—yes, several of them. 


Little and often is the new rule about applying 
commercial fertilizers. Herein is great economy. 


The best way to fight all the enemies and dis- 
eases of wheat is to grow a good, strong, healthy 
plant. 


Some real, genuine, plain-to-be-seen improve- 
ments are to be made in the Farm JourNaL for 
next year. Wait and see. 


Let the State Boards and Experiment Stations 
test the s¢eds of the National seed shop, as well 
as the fertilizers of the manufacturers. 
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the summerand fall, if they a » eavily manured 
and thoroughly cultivated. This is to the point. 
E. C. Bell, of New Jersey, and others who make 
a success of fall set plants grow them on the high 
pressure plan. , 


Nothing but words of praise have come to us 
concerning the ‘‘Common-Sense Farmers’ Ac- 
count Book” sent out last winter. Our press is 
running on the new edition for 1886. 


The cereal harvest commences in May in Mis- 
sissippi and ends far on in September in some 
portions of the Red River of the North. Nature 
ripens a swath 12 miles wide daily, commencing 
early in the South and ending late in the far 
North. Who says this is not a big country ? 


Old Peter Tumbledown planted out an orchard 
last spring, but he never went to look at the trees 
until the rye was cut. Then he discovered that 
they hadn’t grown much. Now several of them 
are dead and all ought tobe. No great loss to 
Peter, for he neglected to pay the nurseryman. 
With airy fringed genetian and berries deep red, 
And woodbine, just flushing to crimson o’ erhead, 
With sumac all flaming in ruby and gold, 

And asters light swinging in meadow and wold, 

With crisp, sparkling mornings and nights that 
are pearls, 

And thistle down clouds that the light zephyr whirls, 

September has come, oh ! charmed span of days, 

That links the sweet summer to chill winter's ways. 





THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 
I pick off the tomato blossoms this month. 
The newly set fruit will not ripen now, 

The round-leaved spinach sown early this 
month wiil produce a crop Le. re We iter sets in, 
It may be worth while to maké another sowing 
of winter radishes. 

Seeds are so cheap it does not pay to spend 
much time in growing them in small quantities, 
I save those that require little labor and trouble 
such as melons, peppers, tomatoes, beans and 
the like. There are, Iam glad to say, plenty of 
honest seedsmen of whom I can buy the rest. 

Those who prefer to raise their own cabbage, 
cauliflower and lettuce plants must sow the 
seed about the middle of this month. I can 
recommend the Jersey Wakefield cabbage, for 
this purpose; the Early Snow Ball cauliflower 
and the Tennis Ball and Hanson lettuce. 

I have some trouble with the white grub 
among my strawberries. Whenever I see a 
plant wilting I dig it up and go for the grub, and 
generally succeedin finding him. This is heroic 
treatment but it is, in the long run, the best. 
The newly set plants are rarely disturbed as I 
dip the roots in a pail of water containing a tea- 
spoonful of arsenic. 

I am so well pleased with the flavor of the 
Mrs. Garfield strawberry that I shall set some 
plants for family use this fall. The Parry is fine 
in size and flavor. but the foliage hugs the 
ground too closely and is scanty. Like the rest, 
Iam hunting for a perfect berry. 

I shall not cut out the old canes of my red 
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in holding the new canes upright, If these latter 
fall to one side, as they are apt todu when the 
old canes are removed, they get a permanent set 
in this position. As a consequence the pew 
growth of side shoots in the spring, pulls the 
whole bush with its burden of fruit flat on the 
ground. It is well to cut out now all small and 
useless new shoots. It makes less pruning to do 
next February. 

Portions of my garden not in use for other 
crops I have plowed and sown to flat turnips. 
Rye was sown first and harrowed in, and the 
turnips sown and covered by drawing brush 
over the soil. The chickens will be confined 
here later in the season. 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 74. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE, 

Since my last letter was written several things 
have gone wrong at Elmwood. I do not speak 
of them to complain, for I have learned to take 
things as they come, good, bad and indifferent, 
and to feel cheerful under all circumstances, 
The first lesson a farmer ought to learn is to be 
a philosopher and a farmer who has not learned 
this lesson and can’t learn it had better sell out 
and go keep a store, 

A month ago we were in the midst of a severe 
dry spell and our spirits were depressed, or would 
have been had we not been philosophers; now, 
we have had such down-pours of rain that our 
misery is complete, or would be did not we call 
philosophy to our aid. Our corn was withered, 
our grass fields were brown and bare, our potato 
crop scorched almost to death, our later berry 
crops ruined, our truck garden blighted, our 
orchard fruits knotty and wormy, our wells dry; 
now our corn is sprawling upon the ground, our 
potatoes sprouting and taking a second growth, 


our garden inundated, our fields washed in! 
about by the wind. We wanted rain; we were 


not happy ; rain came and still we are not happy, 
or would not be were we not philosophers. 
Besides I have sprained my back lifting and 
this untoward circumstance almost defies the 
mollifying influence of philosophy; it is worse 
than the iry spell and worse than the floods, 
Then my digestion seemed to fail and my appe- 
tite give out, doubtless from the effect of somuch 
hot weather, and Harriet had asimilar turn, 
The good woman suffered severely,and lied in her 
bed for nearly a week unable to take any food, 
Tim took his girl to the sea shore, went out sail- 
ing, got sick at the stomach, and was laid up 
for three days atan expensive hotel. Mike took 
a holiday in the city and got robbed of nearly a 
month’s pay, and came home with his arm in a 
sling and a large contusion on his head near an 
eye. The plant lice, by the tens of millions, have 
been sucking the juices from my fruit trees; my 
neighbor’s cows broke inte my cabbage patch 
and ate up over ten thousand young plants and 
trampled the muddy ground as though anarmy 
had marched across it; the ruta baga seed was 
washed out as soon as sprouted; the summer 
pears were blown off by a hurricane; the 
manure team ran away and broke a passing car- 
riage all to pieces; two of the neighbors have 
been quarrelling about a water course; Harriet’'s 














P. M. Augur favors setting out strawberries in raspberries this fall for the reason that they aid 
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most valued household help is going to get mar- 
ried toa worthless fellow and leave; rats, roaches, 
weevils and red ants have appeared in great 
numbers all about the premises and a friend to 
whom I loaned money has made an assignment 
and will pay ten cents on thedollar. Were these 
all the unfavorable things that have happened 
the situation would not be very bad, but there 
are many others that I forbear to mention. I 
only speak of these by way of encouragement to 
others who have had similar experience, for one 
ot the sources of comfort to the human mind is 
the knowledge that somebody else is as badly 
off as yourself. It would be quite unbearable 
were we afflicted with numberless ills while 
everybody else basked eternally in the sunshine 
of prosperity and happiness. ‘“ Misery loves 
company.” 

I took notice last July that three weeks after 
the orchard grass had been cut, the rouen or 
second growth, would stretch up to my knees. 
I do not mean the seed stems or stalks, but the 
long broad leaves. Orchard grass rarely sends 
up seed stems after the first growth, but it beats 
all other grasses in the rapid growth of the blades, 
and it will make more pasture ina year than 
any other. Well thisis notall. If it is not fed 
off close, late in the autumn, it will not kill out 
or run out. It is a perpetual grass. For these 
reasons it is just the thing for a permanent 
pasture, especially for horses and cattle and 
hogs. Now is the time to putin the seed. It 
should be sown broadcast in the wheat lots and 
be brushed in, or, if a good rain comes on, that 
will cover it sufficiently. The seed are like chaff 
and fourteen pounds makes a bushel,and it takes 
four bushels to seed an acre well. It makesa 
very delicate plant at first, but grows fast and 
stools out, and puts out a great mass of long 
fibrous roots which serve to defy all drouths or 
freezing. 

It pays to take a great deal of pains to get it 
well started, for it will stay by you. It can be 
sown early in the spring with spring grain and 
also on winter grain. Orchard grass is not so 
well calculated for a meadow, as it ripens too 
early, and the stems are thin as compared with 
timothy and redtop. It has taken me years to 
find out these things. 

I wish I could get rid of the trouble in my back; 
this is the one misery that philosophy does not 
altogether antidote, and no sort of plaster has 
yet mitigated my trouble in that quarter. My 
digestion and appetite are in good shape 
again and this givesasilver lining to all the 
clouds in the horizon, and Harriet is well enough 
to send you the following message; 

Ti. ere is much difference between an educated horse 
and ««\e that is merely “ broken.” The former is not 
the cc wed slave, but the trusted friend of his master, 
and raay be relied upon to do his work cheerfully, in- 
telligentiy and pleasantly. The horse that is* broken” 
may do wha: is required of him because his experience 
has taught him he must, and not from any desire on 
his part to do what is right. But he is liable to run 
away if suddenly frightened,to kick if anything touches 
his heels, and always to be unreliable in an emergency. 
Skill and patience are required if you would educate 
your horse, but when properly trained he is a more de- 
sirable and valuable animal than one that is broken 
by rough treatment and blows. Treat your horse 
sensibly and he will serve you creditably. 

She also says that the horses ought to be 
watered at bed time, on hot nights. 


QUT AMONG THE FARMERS. 

A Michigan Fruit House—A New Weeder for 
Onions—Two New Raspberries—Truck Garden- 
ing in the South—A Profitable Jersey Peach 
Orchard, &c. 

Mr. J. D. Baldwin, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
built a good fruit house, 30 feet square, the foun- 
dation walls being two feet thick,and carried 
one foot above the ground, with 12 eight-inch 
drain tile built in, three on each side for venti- 
lation. Upon this are placed two rows of 2x4 
studding, covered with rough boards battened 
mn the outside, and matched boards on the 
inside, and filled between with saw-dust 
well packed, making asolid wall of 15 inches 
thick. Upon the inside boarding are nailed per- 
pendicularly, small studding, 2x2, and these cov- 
ered with matched sheathing, forming a dead 
air space of 2inches. The ceiling is of matched 
boards laid or. 2x10 joist, and covered with two 
feet of saw-dust, and all covered with a good 
roof of 4% pitch, making a room above, reached 
by a flight of stairs on the outside, and used for 
storing fruit crates, baskets, &c. A ventilating 
shaft two feet square, extends from the ceiling 
of the fruit room, through the roof, closed at the 











pentem ow a hinged rane addentehie by a cord 
from below. The four windows are of double 
panes of glass 16x32 inches in size, and one foot 
apart, puttied in air tight. The door is also 
double: the outer one, 4 inches thick and filled 
in with saw-dust, has a roller at bottom, which 
carries its weight, and opens outward. The inner 
one is of ordinary thickness, fitted very carefully 
and opens inward, the space between the two 
being sufficient to allow of standing while shut- 
ting the outside one before the inside one is 
opened. 

In this building Mr. Baldwin keeps large quan- 
tities of canned fruits and jellies, as well as fruit 
in its natural condition, through the severest of 
Michigan winters without difficulty, the mer- 
cury standing at about 31° inside for months at 
atime without variation, although outside it 
had a range of over 50°, going as low as 20° below 
zeroat times. Cheap, efficient, and well worthy 
of being duplicated in every large orchard. 

The majority of Amcrican farms will bear sub- 
division for a generation or two yet. When this 
dividing process ceases to be practicable there 
is much of the so-called “ waste land” that can 
be made to pay good dividends by the bright 
farmers’ boys now growing up. 

We saw a good illustration of this idea on Mill 
Hill, near Southport, Conn., the home of the 
three Sherwood brothers. They anchored where 
they were born and bred, divided the old home- 
stead and bought some additional land and 
have improved their farms and their circum- 
stances. The son of Mr. John Sherwood has 
taken hold of arun down hill farm near his 
fathers’ place and by hard work and grit is 
transforming it into a fertile well ordered farm. 

We supposed onions were grown chiefly on 
peaty land in the valleys, but right on this hill, 
on what was regarded as worn out land, we saw 
twelve acres of the vegetable and a fine patch it 
was, too. 

Of course everybody raises onions in Eastern 
Connecticut, and everybody and his children 
get down on all “‘ fours” and craw! upand down 
the onion rows to pull weeds. As the rows are 
only twelve inches apart, cultivation by horse 
power is impossible. Yankee genius should 
have long ago invented a machine to do away 
with so much hand work. Mr. A. H. Sherwood 
has been wrestling with the subject for years, 
and has now pertected a weeder that promises 
to fill the bill just a little better than anything 
we have seen. We must have one of his weeders 
for our Experimental Farm. It has a drill at- 
tachment that will sow two rows of onions or 
other seed at once. The public will, we trust, 
be given a chance to examine and buy this tool 
next season. 

Mr. Sherwood discovered on his farm what 
appears to be a valuable early Black Cap rasp- 
berry. It has been named “The Carman,” in 
honor of our friend of the Rural New Yorker. 
For two years past it has ripened in advance of 
all other varieties, being ahead of the Souhegan 
by several days. For some reason it did not 
come to time this year. At the date of our visit, 
July 8th, the Carman and Souhegan were ripen- 
ing together. Another year will be required to 
test its earlimess. Its quality is fully as good as 
the Souhegan, and the vigor of the plants about 
the same. H is undoubtedly very prolific. Un- 
less it proVes earlier and better than other 
varieties now offered, it will not be disseminated. 

While speaking of Raspberries, we must not 
omit tomention “the Golden Queen ” illustrated 
on page 153. This isa veritable “‘ white black- 
bird ” or, in other words, a yellow red raspberry. 
It was found on the farm of Ezra Stokes, Berlin, 
N. J., growing in a patch of “ Cuthberts” or 
“Queen of the Market.’”’ In hardiness and 





and flavor of berry, it very closely resembles the 
Cuthbert. The flavor is rather more sprightly 
than that of the parent berry. 

Friend Stokes has several acres of raspberries 
and blackberries. While the canes do not grow 
tallon his light sandy soil, the fruit seems to 
be abundant. His fruit is picked by Italians. 
They are provided with cheap, temporary houses 
put up near the berry patches. Here they eat 
and sleep andstay until the fruit season is over. 
They have a boss of their own who understands 
our language. He receives orders and sees that 
they are executed. This plan has worked well 
for two years or more. Mr. Stokes thinks this 
class of help more reliable than he has been able 
to secure from the cities and villages. 

More agriculture and less politics are needed 
in all the Southern states and we already see a 
revolution in progress there. The products of 
Southern soil compete with those of our North- 
ern farms and bring down the prices. But we 
welcome the change as an omen of good for both 
sections. 

In the counties of Barnwell and Aiken, South 
Carolina, many farmers are using good cotton 
land for growing truck and fruit. This year 
2,348 acres of land in these two counties were 
planted in watermelons. The crop was estimated 
at 781 carloads, or 1,171,500 melons. They return 
the farmer about five’ cents apiece taking the 
crop all around. Vegetables are grown success- 
fully along with the staple =e corn and cot- 
ton. Fruit growing is also rece ving considera- 
ble attention. The scuppernong grape grows in 
the greatest luxuriance all through this section 
but other varieties succeed well. The Satterth- 
waites have a large and flourishing vineyard of 
15,000 vines. They are ——— the Niagara ex- 
tensively but have the Concord and other grapes 
also. The Niagara has proved a success in that 
section. 

One of the most interesting experiments that 
has been made on the Satterthwaite farm has 
been in the cultivation of English raspberries. 
This is not a raspberry country, and those who 
have tried to raise this fruit have generally 
failed. Mr. Satterthwaite tried every variety, 
but did not succeed until he began his ms eh 
ments with what he calls the “‘ Red Colossal 
huge red berry of the most delicate flavor. It a 
exceeded his expectations in all respects. It will 
stand the heat of summer and the cold of winter 
equally well,and isa vigorous grower. The Sat- 
terthwaites have two acres planted in raspber- 
ries. One acre of the bushes is now in bearing. 
The method of cultivation is simple. They 
are planted in rows, running north and south, 
four feet apart. The rows are from six to seven 
feet apart. The land isa sandy loam, or what 
is called ** good cotton land.” The bushes yield 
from three to four quarts each, and the berries 
are ready for shipment about June 13. 

The blac png ka also grown to the greatest 
perfection on “ Roseland Farm.’ About one 
acre has been planted in the early Wilson variety, 
which hassucceeded well. The berries are bein 
shipped to Charleston this year and comman 
ready sale. 

In these and surrounding counties the best 
methods of cultivation are being adopted. 
Labor-saving implements of the most approved 

attern are —- ng in popular favor every year. 

sarge quantities of the best Charleston commer- 
cial fertilizers are used without stint. The labor 
is abundant, and, under ae management, itis 
as trustworthy as could desired. The farm- 
ers are getting their heads above water once 
more, and with several prosperous years in suc- 
cession would be thoroughly independent. 

Julius Johnson is a New Jersey peach grower. 
His yoy from 15 acres, planted 12 years ago, 
is $18,000. He fertilizes with wood ashes an 
stable manure, plants no cro’ in his orchards, 
and cultivates thoroughly, chiefly with spring- 
tooth harrow, going over the ground the past 
season from fifteen to seventeen times. He hus 
xlmost no yellows, and all trees are immediately 
removed on the first appearance of the disease. 
From one young orchard he gotheres seventy 
baskets of fruit at two years ol This orchard 
was manured with wood ashes only. If he had 


| enough wood ashes, he would like toapply from 


growth of plant, time of ripening, and in size | 


50 to 75 bushels an acre, but a smaller quantity 
does a great deal of good. For the younger trees 
he spreads two or three quarts to each, around 
the trees as far as the branches extend. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. _ 


Bran gives the cow a good toll, and the land a 
good grist. 

Don’t let the work horses get too fat. Over- 
fatness is disease. 


Sweet corn and peas for summer hog feed; 
roots, corn and bran for winter. Herein are 
economy and the best meat. 


When linseed oil is prescribed as a laxative for 
animals internally, it always means raw oil. 
Boiled linseed oil contains litherage which is 
a deadly poison. Raw oil is light colored. 


When plowing in hot weather lift the collars 
often and let the shoulders cool. See that the har- 
ness does not chafe the horse. At night after the 
teams have cooled off wash the shoulders with cold 
water. 


Most diseases of domestic stock are brought on 
by injudicious feeding. Too much, too little, the 
wrong kind, or too sudden changes will, any and 
all of them, make trouble. This is worth know- 
ing and remembering. 


The beautiful, finely bred, high priced cows 
that give very rich milk are nice for those who 
can afford to keep them. The average farmer 
will find more profit in a larger milker even if the 
milk is not sorich. A cow that will give 6000 
pounds of milk in a year and make ten pounds of 
good butter in a week on ordinary feed is the one 
for every day farmers whose sleeves are rolled up. 
The farmer who knows how to manage skim-milk 
to the best advantage will make a fair profit out 
of it when fed to calves and pigs. Grade the 
stock up by using Channel Islands bulls for the 
best general purpose cow on the ordinary farm. 








FAMILIAR TALKS 
About Farm Animals and kindred subjects—A Plain 

Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 

speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to 

turn a Grindstone nor mount a Hobby. 

After all there are no animals which can be 
made more satisfactory than sheep. They are 
so little trouble compared with cows, and the 
risk is nothing, like that with horses. Since 
my sheep were sheared and put into the field 
they have not cost anything but the pasture. 
They will clear a weedy fleld of foul stuff not 
excepting thistles. I think three-fourths of the 
wool in the older States will be sold at twenty- 
five cents a pound, or under this price. 

This low price for washed wool makes the in- 
crease, or lambs, the main source of income from 
the sheep. The poor sheep must be disposed of 
and only those kept which will show well and 
have a salable lamb. A great deal of money is 
lost by farmers by holding on to stock when 
they get fat. This is often done until they get 
poor again. This system, or want of system, 
never pays. My rule is to sell every animal 
suited for food when it is.in a condition to be 
sold. Shéep once fat and then allowed to get 
poor never do well. I have found this out with 
money out of pocket. 

The kind of sheep to raise depends on circum- 
stances. Merinos come the nearest to the gen- 
eral purpose sheep, that is, suited to everything; 
but the most of them are toosmall and the wool 
too gummy to fill the standard for good mutton 
and the most profitable wool. Large Merinos, 
with smooth bodies and long wool, are the most 
desirable sheep, because they are hardy, shear 
well, and the wool sells well, and the lamb will 
sell at a good price, or it will pay to winter. 
There is more gain in wintering a flock of such 
lambs than in feeding oli sheep, as the latter 
will only fill up, while the lambs will perhaps 
double in weight, with a proportionate growth 
of wool. 

The sheep men ought to have a convention in 
Chicago during the Fat Stock Show in Novem- 
ber, that would shake the nation. Let it be call- 
ed for everybody to attend who is interested in 
sheep. Too much in the background is the trou- 
ble with the sheep men. Be aggressive and de- 
mand rights. Politicians and dogs are in the 
way of a more successful sheep husbandry. 
Clean out the one and kill the other. The cattle 
men are vigilant and warlike, while the sheep 
men do nothing. Let us have reforms in the 
tariff laws and in the rules, or despotisms, of 
wool buyers. Let there be discussion, resolution 





and action, and a stick to it, which no political 
prejudice can change. The American people 
should be aroused to the ideaof wearing clothes 
of their own production and of fostering a great 
home industry by eating mutton, and at the 
same time they may have clearer consciences 
and better digestion. Sheep men be up and 
doing. 

I never knew horse buyers to be so thick as 
they have been this year. There is a scarcity 
and prices are high. I have raised fall colts and 
they have done well. They want a box stall on 
the ground, and one end of a shed can be enclosed 
for the purpose. When this is done, ard clover 
hay, with a little oats,wheat bran and oil meal is 
given them, they will grow like weeds. There 
is a chance yet for a crop of colts next year after 
the summer’s work is done. 

My crop of peas were injured by being sown 
too thickly. There must have been three and a 





A CONVENIENT PIG HOUSE. 
half bushels sown broadcast on an acre. This 
thick sowing makes the vines so close that they 
do not branch out, and it is on these branches 
that the most pods are formed. The vines do 
not have the size and stamina when so close to- 
gether. For the past two seasons I have sown 
only two and a half bushels to the acre, or less, 
and the yield of peas has been very large. 

I am sure that as much grain can be had on 
good, strong land by sowing rather thin than 
otherwise. The heads will be longer and better 
filled, and these two items make a greater yield 
of the grain. I am very confident this is true of 
peas and oats. Less seed and better culture are 
the things to secure a good crop. Culture goes 
about as far as strength of soil. One thing is 
positive, strong land without good culture will 
not help us out. 


The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 


A CONVENIENT PIG HOUSE. 

James J. Webb, Hamden, Conn., has furnished 
us with his plan ofa pig house shown in this 
number. The pens may be duplicated and placed 
in line making it handy to feed and water from 
a wagon. The pensare large enough for six hogs 
which are as many as should be kept in one 
smallenclosure. We show the feeding platform 
enclosed but this may be left uncovered as shown 
by the heavy line ona level with the fence to 
the yard connecting with sleeping pen. The 
yard and both pens are floored, resting on sleepers 
one foot from the ground. A swinging door to 
the sleeping room keeps it warm in winteranda 
door in the rear affords opportunity to goinand 
to throw out manure. The middle room is for 
exercise and manure. The hogs are fed from the 
outside. One or twowindows may be had as 
perengraving. The door tothe sleeping room 
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GROUND PLAN. 
may be the whole length and kept up during the 
day and let down at night in cold weather. This 
would take the place of windows. The sleeping 
pens are 8x10; the yard 8x30 and the feeding 
platforms 7x8. A partition through the center 
makes the building, which is 16 feet wide, ample 
fortwosetsof pens. The length is48feet. There 
may also be doors leading into the yards. The 
roof is covered with boards 12 feet long. Tarred 
paper is put underand the cracks battened with 
strips 8xlinches. It isacheap and handy pen. 








SHEEP TALK. 


After harvest is a good time to buy sheep. 
Sheep are usually the cheapest then, and by get- 
ting them early in the season they may be man- 
aged so as to get in fine order before winter. 
There is no stock which responds so promptly 
to extra care, or'good feed as sheep. Buy your 
sheep early and give them an extra chance. If 














there is an odd one in the flock make it into 
mutton. An even flock is always attractive. 
They should be as much alike as possible in 
size, form and quality of wool. It is a mistake 
to have second grades of wooiin one flock. A 
long, close, and even staple will sell best. Try 
to produce such wool that manufacturers 
will look for it. It is better tor the market to 
come to you, than for you to go to the market. 
Farmers ought always to remember this, and 
the way to do it isto have the best. Wool buyers 
always strive to get hold of the best lots of wool 
as they help “work off’ the poorer. The man- 
ufacturers will buy the poor for the sake of the 
good. 

The kind of sheep to buy for next year de- 
pends upon the location and the Jand. In asec- 
tion where the land is rough or mountainous, 
or where the pasture is scanty, there are no 
sheep equal to the Merinos, They are also spe- 
cially adapted to hilly farms. They 
do not do well on low land, or where 
itiswet. They are the hardiest sheep 
we have, and will do with the least 
care. They will shear the heaviest 
fleeces and endure the most exposure. 
They may be kept in larger flocks than 
the coarser wooled. Where there is 
plenty of feed and an accessible mar- 
ket it will pay best to select sheep 
which will produce lambs to turn off in the 
summer. 

The early lambs always bring the best price, 
and there are many locations where sheep may 
be kept and the lambs be ready to slaughter by 
last of June. Such lambs will bring in market 
from $5 to $8 each. Sheep will do better on grass 
when suckling lambs, hence it is more profita- 
ble to keep them in sections where they can be 
got out to pasture in March, or as early as pos- 
sible. Early lambs will however pay a profit 
with the more Northern farmer,although he may, 
and must, feed considerable grain to the ewes, 
The rich manure will help pay for the grain, 
Some of the coarse wooled sheep are more ten- 
der than others. The lambs of the Downs sell 
the best as they mature young, that is fill up and 
are plumper. They do not have so large frames 
as the Cotswold or Leicester. Nor do they show 
so valuable fleeces. A cross of either South- 
down or Shropshire with Cotswold or Leicester 
makes a heavy wooled sheep which will pro- 
duce a good lamb. A little Merino blood will 
tend to thicken the fleece and make the sheep 
more hardy. Such a sheep is the farmer’s sheep, 
but it takes years of careful crossing and selec- 
tion to establish a breed. It has been done, and 
successfully. The best down sheep is the Oxford- 
shire, which, like the South-down and the 
Shropshire, are of British origin, and have been 
formed by crossing various English families. 
Americans can do the same thing, if they will 
only take the same pains and have the same 
perseverance. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 
If you give the horses eut feed then take a sharp stick 
and clean out the corners of the feed boxes every few 
days. Otherwise they will be filthy and wormy. 


Dry off the poor cows. a6 

Get a small flock of the best sheep. 

Go to the fair and take something. 

Be wise and winter only the best, 

Turn the fall feed into beef and mutten. 

The Herefords are punching the Shorthorns. 

Half Norman horses are just right for the farm and 
road. 

Prof. Knapp recommends as a substitute for clover, 
more clover. 

To know how to make cheese see April and May 
numbers FaRM JOURNAL. 

We never made any money swapping horses. There 
is a moral in this which goes beyond the horse, “ Let 
weil enough alone” and go righton. Asarule keep 
the stock you have; shifting around costs, 


The tables which get into the newspapers are often 
unreliable. It is a sure rule that the more milk a cow 
gives the less proportion of fat there is in it. Caseine, 
which makes the cheese, is not fat. It is the fat which 
makes the butter, hence big milkers are better cheese 
cows than for making butter. The Jerseys are at the 
head of rich milkers and the Holstein or Holland cattle 
give the most milk. The Ayrshires are nearer an 
average, and their milk is richer than that of the Hol- 
land cattle, but not equal to the Jersey or Guernsey. 


The New York city oleomargarine factories have 
made three millions of pounds in a year, but the bulk 
of the stuff is made in Chicago, where grease is 
cheaper. Nitric acid is used to take out the smells 
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and to destroy the animal tissues and fiber in the fats. 
This powerful caustic will do the same thing in the 
human system and bieak down the beststomachs. It 
is death in the end, The courts have decided in New 
York that constitutional! law will allow the manufac- 
ture, but no law can compel people to buy, and com- 
mon law will punish the selling, under a false name, 
and when against the public health. Here are the 
farmers’ remedies and they should be represented 
where the laws are made. Farmers to the front. 

In Kansas some enterprising fellows have gone into 
the buffalo business. In the Western part of the state 
several companies have added buffaloes to the stock 
on their ranches and they are breeding them for the 
hides and beef. Buffajo steak is worth as much, or 
more, out there, than beef, and the skins sel] for $15 to 
$20. The buffalo calves are now worth $50 a head for 
breeding. A dozen years agothis country was full of 
buffaloes and the ground was strewn with bones. The 
bones have been gathered and the buffaioes killed and 
scattered before the march of civitization. 
want them back again, but ina domesticated form. 
They tame easily and will endure any kind of exposure. 
It will not be at all strange if the sharp Wesverner 
brings out before long a bovine-buffalo breed which 
wili take to the plains so naturally that the more re- 
fined and delicate cattle will be crowded out. Here 
is a chance for Western science, or as they would 
prefer to call it, “ gumption.” 


= 

Get rid of poor hogs. Change the breed if necess- 
ary, and keep only such as will give the best returns 
for their keep and food. Itis not necessary to keep 
thoroughbreds ; grades are more profitable. They are 
stronger and less inclined to ailments and diseases. 
Crosses of fine bred, pure blooded males on large, 
somewhat coarse sows give the best practical pig for 
the average farmer. We want hea)th and stamina in 
our swine to begin with, and then good care and food 
administered to keepthem thrifty. Thereistoomuch 
complaint of swine cholera, which is generally the 
result of abuse. 


An allopathic dose ofthe following applied to sheep 
pastures throughout the country would greatly in- 
crease the production of wool and good mutton, and 
at the same time improve the condition of the farms 
of the land : 


OORIMGS, 00 00ccccvcccesccccccccees ali you can get. 
Powder and shot.......... a reasonable quantity. 
EE PEs vccvociveovcvsvedd for decomposition, 
Swamp muck..... or ecccesesseces Sor composting. 


Mix well before using. 
Sturbridge, Mass. A. B. FLETCHER. 

If the horse eats lots of grain and does not do well, 
it must have sore teeth or a poor digestion. It is an 
easy thing to have the teeth smoothed so it can eat 
well. If the trouble is in the stomach feed less grain, 
and give salt daily, just a pinch. Too much grain will 
often make a disordered stomach, and the animal will 
do better on less. Because the oats are taken out of 
the manger it does not follow, as a matter of course, 
that they are digested and assimilated by the horse. 

= 

If you want to save hay, buy and use a fodder cutter 
the coming winter. Run the corn fodder through it, 
and feed with some sort of ground mill feed made into 
mess. If you can dono better cut wheat and oats 
straw, and make mess feed as with cut corn fodder. 
Better turn fodder and straw into flesh or milk than 
let them rot. 


To get horses from a burning barn or stable, when 
panic stricken, put the harness on them and they can 
then be easily and safely removed. If no harness is 
at hand one’s coat or a blanket thrown over a panic 
stricken horse’s head makes him tractable. 


Patrick Devaney, manager of Hon. H. C, Kelsey’s 
farm, in Sussex Co., N. J., raised last spring 180 lambs 
from 135 ewes. He disposed of 30 of them by St. Pat- 
ricks day, (March 17,) for $10 each. The weight of 
those sold ranged from 45 to 55 pounds each. 

Mutton, lambs and wool—a good combination for 
any farm if properly managed. Sheep and wool are 
not paying. Try the combination here suggested and 
see how it will pan out. 


A Wisconsin Jersey heifer 14 months old has entered 
upon the business of milk production without the 
usual] experience of maternity. It is not stated how 
much milk she gives, 


Geo. W. Ritchie, of Arrowsmith, Illinois, manufac- 
tures a “bull conqueror.” It is well spokenof. Why 
don’t he advertise it? If you have across bull write 
to George. 


If you have seeds or stock to sell try what atwo line 
“ad” in Business Classified will do for you. 


| 
| 


Now they | 
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Wanted to know:—Does souvring the food of pigs 
increase its value? 


ON THE WAR PATH. 

The chickens roost as usual inthe trees behind the house, 

The dog is lying near the stove as quiet as a mouse ; 

The grain bin key hangs on the nail, as ut always did of 
yore, 

And both guns are standing loaded behind the kitchen 
door. 

One gun is charged with double B's for quadrupeds and 
owls, 

The other one contains Rock Salt for bipeds after fowls ; 

And to those most interested I scarce will need to mention, 

That to salt their understandings wili be the height of 
my ambition. 

The above is Mr, A. B. Eletcher’s, (Sturbridge, Mass.,) 
warning to “ prowlers in the dark,” and has proved 
sufficient up to date. A similar one can be posted to 
advantage about a good many farm buildings outside 
of Mr. F’s locality. 


HOW A YANKEE WOMAN MAKES GOOD BUTTER. 

It is arule without exception, that the sooner milk 
is cooled the better to make good butter. This cool- 
ing drives out the animal odors and causes the cream 
to rise to the top. Some say the heat passing up out 
of the milk makes a current which carries the particles 
of cream up with it, but I suspect the reason the cream 
goes to the top is because it cannot help it, as it is 
lighter than the watery part of the milk. The cream 
simply floats in the milk, and when the milk is still it 
goes tothe top. This is one reason why a pan of 
milk set for the cream to rise should not be disturbed. 
The more rapid the cooling the faster the cream will 
rise. This is the secret of the creamery system 
where ice is used, to make the milk cool, and also the 
reason why some spring houses and some cellars will 
cause the cream to risesooner thanothers. In winter 
some folks heat the milk and then set it away for the 
cream to rise. This is the same law, for while cooling 
from the heated state, in a cold atmosphere, the cream 
comes up quickly, which it would not do atacoild 
temperature, or where this sudden change did not 
take place. Milking fast is good for the cow and for 
the milk, as it don’t dothe milk any good to be mussed 
over and pressed out, any more than it does the cow 
to be dribbled at. Prompt work is wanted in a dairy. 
The longer milk stays in the udder the poorer it gets, 
as the cream, (fat,) is absorbed back into the body and 
leaves the watery part of the milk. Thisis the reason 
why the strippings are the richest, as they are the last 
secreted and have all the butter fats inthem. In old 
times they used to be kept by themselves and put 
right into the cream. BETSEY JONES. 








BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 
wm PP PLA PPL 

t®” Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 

densed and classified—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say that 
ou saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now 
cnows that we guarantee “‘Fair Play,” and no one is permitted 

to use our columns but those who are both able and willing to 
act squarely with their customers, and give an honest dollar's 
worth for adollar, Farm Journal readers are entitled to the 
best and it is usually a accorded to them. 


BREEDERS OF ‘CATTLE. 


fro 5A SALE-BROWN SWISS B.C. “Toby Tell.” Herd 
No. Dro’ Apwil 2,°8. Sire Erik Tell. 
Dam Matic age 71 G. 


mire. West Hartford, Conn. 
“YRSHIRE CATTLE. Deep and rich milkers. Ciren- 


lars free. WM. FAIRWEATHER, McLane, Erie Co., 


SWINE. 


LPPLPPPLPLIPIP PILI LPL LPP LPP PDT 
HIO REGISTER 5 a4 CHINAS. Send for cir- 
cular and prices, R. PHILLips, New Waterford, Ohio. 





























(Serremnen, “1885, 





\HESHIRES A SPECIALTY. fn ‘eight years I have 
) shipped 178 times oon men I had sold to before. Special 
express rates. E. Davis, Oneida, N. 
eee Cheshire Swine Club. _ 
] RON HOG SCALDERS. Circulars free. Address. 
JAMES GARDINER, Mantua, N. J. 
ICE, TICKS, ALL INSECT PESTS, SCAB, MANGE. 
4 Foot Rot. Skin =. Sure Cure. Send 
stamp for Lt to T. W. LAWFORD, a Md, 


DAIRY FIXTURES AND SUPPLIES. 


PRE BL ANG HARD CH CHURN. Proved, improved, ap- 
proved. ‘‘Get the best.” Send for circulars to 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S Sons, Concord, N. H. 
aay CHURNS. Star Churns, Rapid Ice-cream Freez- 
Wers, Imp'd Tree Tubs-all made of CEDAR. Send for Illus, 
circular and prices. CLEMENT & DUNBAR, Philad’a, Pa. 
Ts BLANCHARD BUTTER-WORKER. Quick, easy, 
efficient. It cannot injure the grain of the butter. Send 
for circulars to PORTER BLANCHARD’S Sons, Concord, x H. 


POULTRY. 


POLL Ll ll lel 
ree SALE—BROWN LEGHORN CHICKENS. 
for Hatching, $1.00 for 13. CHESTER CO. PIGS. i. 
dress E. L, Carr, Embreeeille, Chester Co., Pa. 
\ TYANDOTTES. 400 HIGH CLASS, Early Hatched 
chicks for sale Sept. 15, will begin to lay i in Oct. Send 
for circular. LYMAN BASSETT, Clintonville, Ct. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. — 

Ries SPwesaste tien PPP PALA PSPSPS 

‘END your Prime Poultry rly Prepared to E. & O. 
a 279 a be NY. See large adv., p. 150. 


~ FODDER CUTTERS. 


























HE “Try Me,” price f.. warraated best hand Feed Cutter 
in market. See F.J.of Nov.’83. H.W. GARTH. Mill Hall,Pa. 


ION FODDER «| CUTTER AND CRUSHE 
Hauck & Comstock, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
NYCLONE Ensil © Hay , Stalk Cutter. Fastest & most 
durable in the wor NY. Plow Co., 55 Beekman St.,N.Y. 


WIND MILLS. 


(CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., Bata- 
via,Iil. Manufacturers of Geared & Pumping Wind Mills, 
(THE HE DANA WINDMILL CO., Fairhaven, Mass., invite 

attention to their py ane Centrifugal Governor Wind- 
mills. Geared Mills a Specialty. Mention F. J. 


4 SAWS. 


—rrreeseseseenaeseeeeseses esses eee 
**7\F ALL THE SAWSI EVER SAW SAW, I never saw 

a saw saw like this saw saws.” Universal verdict of all 
using the Battle Creek Patent Self-feed Wood Sawing Ma- 
chine. BATTLE CREEK MACHINERY Co.,Battle Creek, Mich, 


- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
snterest to do 80, as our readers are served with ¢ h the best. 


OMEW 00D STOCK FARM FOR SALE.— 
Choice Heifer & Bull CALVES, descendants of Alphea 
gina, Rioter, Sultan, Rex,&c. Also Grade Jerseys. All 
raised in Virginia and acclimated for the South. Delivered 
free in Norfolk or Richmond. EDW. E. BARNEY & CO., 
HoMEWOOD, Surry Co., Virginia. James river. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Jue es Lg y 3 saan in General Science, 
Physics, M Lanqucaes, Sa Engineering, His- 
ior an Political Relea provi 
THREE COURSES ity AGRICULTURE, 
and a three years’ course in 
MECHANIC ARTS, 
combining shop work with study. New building and new 
equipment ready in the Fall. pecial Course in Literature 
and Science for Ladies. All tuition free. Fall term 
opens September ot 1883. Address 
THERTON, LL. D., Pres't, 
State College, Centre Co., a. 
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Cards, all Hidden Name, and new Embossed Chromos 
10 cents CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn. 


At 








—CGood Books—=— 





FOR THE 


FARMER AND STOCKMAN! 


HORSES: THEIR FEED AND THEIR FEET. 


An a manual! of Horse Hygiene. By Dr. Page. 
Price, $0.7 
LAW'S VETERNARY ADVISER. By Prof. Jas. 
Law. Price. $3.00 
COBYRN’S SWINE HUSBANDRY. By F. D. 
Coburn. Price, $1.75. 


eurycy ON THE SOILING OF CATTLE. By 
Josiah Quincy. Price, $1.25 


RANDALL'S SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
ndall, Price, $1.50 


H i: Smmben HAND-BOOK OF THE 
GRASSES. By John Henderson. Price, $1.50. 


OORrTTs h WHEAT CULTURE. By D.S. Curtis. 


By Henry 


FROCK FARMING A AT THE SOUTH. By A, 


mber. Pri 
eae orders to 
183 DEARBORN STREFT, 





DOWNING’S FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES 
OF AMERICA, By A. J. Downing. Price, $5.00. 


HOOPER’S WESTERN FRUIT BOOK. By E. 

Hooper. Price, $1.50. 
QUINEY"s NEW BEE-KEEPING. By L.C. Root 
ith portrait of Mr.Quinby, and 100 illustrations, $1.50 


ARNOLD'S ff AMERICAN DAIRYING. By L.B.. 
rnold. 


WILLIARDS PRACTICAL DAIRY » eet 


RY. By X.S. Williard. Price, $3.00 
FFEDING ANIMALS. By Eliot W. Stewart. $2.00. 


FARM CONVENIENCES, with over 200 engravings. 
Price, $1.50. 


We furnish the above books b: 
United States,at the prices quo’! 


P. O. in th 


mail to a) 
e publishers’ 


, which are t 


WILMER ATKINSON, Publisher, 


125 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


Or, 


CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


Put small bells on two or three of the teat 
turkeys. It may save the flock from foxes and 
other thieves. 





In erecting poultry houses one point is worth 
remembering and that is, that a shed roof is the 
cheapest, although one with a double pitch is the 
best looking. 


The wheat crop may be short a million bushels 
or so but there is enough for the people and some 
to spare for the poultry. If you have a nice flock 
of early pullets let them have a daily feed of it 
and don’t be stingy with it either. 


The habit of feather eating is often acquired by 
old fowls that are kept in confinement during the 
moulting season. Let them have their liberty at 
this season if at no other. If this habit is indulged 
in by stock that have free range, kill the whole lot 
and stock up with pullets. It is difficult to detect 
the guilty ones and harder yet to cure them. 


No doubt many of our readers have had experi- 
ence with incubators and brooders during the 
season. Their failures as well as their successes 
may be useful to others. We are ready to hold 
an ‘experience meeting” provided those who 
take part’will confine themselves to “ five minute 
speeches.” No one allowed to speak more than 
twice on the same subject without the consent 
of the president ! 


The young birds designed for the holiday 
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in the oceans of the Black Spanish sin stead 
breeds, 

Those who have cockerels of their own and da 
not need to introduce fresh blood should care- 
fully observe the birds of their flocks as they 
grow up. This month or next let them mark at 
least twice as many as they will need next sea- 
son, and let them grow to maturity, and then 
make the final selection. 

Those who ought to buy male birds, and there 
are many farmers of this class, can do so more 
cheaply now than at any other time. 

We think it pays to use pure bred males in all 
cases. Fancy points are of no account to the 
farmer, and birds a little off in comb and plum- 
age, but just as good as any in practical points 
can be bought cheap of our advertisers. 





A GOOD HENNERY. 
The good points in the poultry house we 
illustrate this month will be seen ata glance. 
The perches are placed 18 inches above a slant- 








ing platform, and are pivoted at the upper end 








so that they can be raised at pleasure. The 





markt should have as wide a range as possible | 


this mouth, and be furnished with two square 
meals a day, one in the morning and one at night. 
Some people have a habit, and a very bad one it 
is, of throwing a few handfuls of feed to the 
poultry every time they go near the fow)] yard. 


instead of ygoing off to ferage in the fields. 
drink of milk along with their usual ration of 
corn at night will be grateful to the birds and 
promotes their growth. 


SELECTING THE MALE. 

In breeding fowls with a view to improve- 
ment, the male bird is one-half the flock. 
being true the importance of selecting only the 
very best is apparent. 


| Under the passage-way are the nests. 


| latter are preferable, 


platform catches the dropping, which can be 
scraped down into the passage-way and removed. 


These 


may be made permanent, as shown in the 


cut, or the front board and partitions may be | 
The | 


taken away and loose boxes used instead. 
as they can more readily 


| be kept free from vermin. 
This teaches them to loaf about the premises | 


A | 


This | 


What we have to say on | 


the subject is intended for the farmer and mar- | 
| from distant states, they need not fear to do so 


ket poulterer, rather than for the fancier, 


One desirable feature in a breeding bird isa | 
masculine cast of head. Observing persons have | 


. hot failed to notice a difference in this respect 


among fowls. The feature is seen in the comb, 
wattles and face, including the eye. It is diffi- 
cult do describe, but easily recognized. Although 
seemingly a trivial matter, it is not so by any 
means. 

Another point to be sought for is a full, well 
developed breast. Attending this we usually 
find a strong loud crow anda masculine voice. 
Aside from ‘the fact that a full breasted chicken 
furnishes a large amount of choice meat when 
dressed, it indicates good muscular develop- 
ment and vigor of constitution. 

Those who raise broilers for the early market 


‘know what a nuisance it is to have the chick 


running about during cold weather in a nude 
state. The chicks suffer from the cold and are 
not a pleasant sight to look upon. We believe 
this trait of early or late feathering runs in the 
blood. At any rate, we always select a male 
bird for breeding that has a full and abundant 
coat of feathers. If choosing from our own flock 
we would never reserve for breeding a bird that 
did not put on feathers in “early youth.” 

Selection should be made with a view to ob- 
tainifig the qualities desired in the flock. If size 
and meat producing qualities are wanted, the 
male bird should have a stout, heavy frame. 
To build up a heavy carcass, you must have 
large bones, and bones, too, that are of good 
length. Such birds will be slow in reaching ma- 
turity, and will not show off well for the first 
six months, They are apt to deceive an inex- 
perienced person who may attempt to select 
such a bird before they are fully grown. 

Ifthe greatest egg producing capacity is sought, 
we should choose a bird that feathers early and 
matures early. Fineness of bone, is also a desir- 
able feature. Length of body is another favora- 
ble indication of laying quality. This isshown 
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Nearly the whole floor of this house can be 
kept clean for feeding. The windows are made 
with an upper and lower sash and can be raised, 
or lowered to afford ventilation. The dimen- 
sions are, 12x20 feet on the ground, 12 feet high 
in front and 6 feet in the rear. 

We are indebted to the Rural New-Yorker for 
plan and description of this house. 

BREEDING STOCK BY EXPRESS. 

Every season thousands of fowls for breeding 
purposes are sent by rail all over the country. 
If any of our readers wish to buy choice stock 


on the score of safety. 
derstand how to coop and prepare birds for 
shipment, so they are enabled to guarantee safe 


1 








ie o paatlng seen, Always put in gravel and a few 
handfuls of cut hay, or chaff, from the barn 
floor. 

The purchaser should always be notified of 
shipment at the time, or, in some cases, a day 
or two before. We have sent eggs and fowls to 
persons who have had to go from ten to twenty 
miles to the express office. In such cases it is 
important to give previous notification and to 
forward sign A of at the time specified. 


BEGINNING THE POULTRY BUSINESS. 

We have often been calied upon to advise with 
those who wanted to invest some capital in 
poultry keeping. Our invariable advice has 
been, don’t invest your capital in-big buildings 
and big lots of fowls until you have first by 
actual experience learned how to manage and 
handle in a profitable way 25 or 100. 

Fanny Field in the Prarie Farmer, so forcibly 
speaks our mind that we will let her say the 
rest. “If you will take 1,000 fowls and bestow 
upon each individual fowl the same extra food 
and care that the keeper of a small flock gives 
his fowls they will ‘pay at the same rate.’ But 
I would warn you against beginning with 1,000 
hens, It requires a good deal of poultry know- 
ledge to enable one to successfully manage this 
number, and the knowledge can not be bought 
with the fowls or put up with the houses, or 
caught like the measles. The poultry business 
must be learned just like any other business, 
and the very best and cheapest way to learn it 
is to begin at the beginning and learn one thing 
atatime. If you begin at the other end and 
attempt to master the whole thing, all at once, 
your tuition fees will be so high that by the time 
you know how to manage 1,000 hens profitably, 
you willnot have money left to buy a single 
fowl. 





Breeders, as a rule, un- | 


You can not begin with 1,000, or even 300 fowls, 
and make them pay, any mere than you could 
calculate an eclipse. Begin with a small flock 
of fowls, and as you gain in poultry knowledge 
increase the size of your flock until it numbers 
as many as you can manage profitably. Twenty- 
five laying hens willjbe enough for those who 
have had no experience in poultry-keeping to 
begin with; those who have already had good 
success with a flock of 25 or 30 fowls may safely 
venture to try a flock of 75 or 100 laying hens. 
Quite a come-down from the 1,000-hen business, 
isn’t it? Rut remember that it will be more 
profitable to begin with 25, 50, or 100 fowis, and 
work up to 1,000, than to begin with 1,000 and 
work your way down to 25.” 

TEMPORARY SHELTER. 
The coops of the young broods have become 


| two small by this time and additional accom- 


delivery, even when the journey occupies a | 


whole week. The cost is the chief obstacle, 
Each express company takes its toll and treats 
itself liberally, regardless of the poor fellow who 
is to receive the package and pay the bill. For 
this reason it is well to buy stock of those who 
are not too far distant, when one’s wants can be 
supplied near home. 

To ship fowls in safety the first essential is a 
light, strong coop having a neat, attractive ap- 
pearance. Store boxes may be fixed up so as to 
meet the requirements of the case, but heavy, 
dirty boxes should never be used, even if they 
can be bought cheap. The receiver has rights 
that the shipper is bound to respect, and one of 
them is that the expressage be made as light as 
possible by the use of light coops. Coops should 
be no larger than can be handled by one man, 
If more than five full grown fowls are to be sent 
in one box it should have a division init, The 
bottom of the coop should be strong and free 
from holes. If there are slats on the sides or top 
they should be placed so close that the fowls can- 


wide apart that 
ee ee . | The roof is boarded solid and tarred felt put on 


they can put them out and draw them in with 
ease. 

Some fanciers make the sides of their coops 
of muslin or of burlap, and have the top slatted. 
They should be high enough to allow the fowls 
to stand erect, especially if the journey is along 
one. A tin cup, or fruit can should be tacked to 
the side of the coop, and be so placed that water 
can be conveniently poured into it. If the jour- 
ney will not occupy more than two days, a few 
handfuls of grains and a little gravel thrown on 
the bottom of the coop will suffice. But if the 
journey exceeds that length, a small bag of feed 
should be tied on the coop and instructions to 
“feed and water daily ” be written where it will 





| front. 





modations are urgently needed. Supposing that 
the general quarters are too sma!!, the question 
arises what shall bedone with the surplus. They 

may be atigwes 
to crowd in the 
coops and roost 
F On top of them, 
or to perch on 
the fences and 








Fi. 1, 
in the trees; or they may take to the wagon shed 
and utilize the wagons, plows, harrows, the new 
twine binder, or whatever tool is handy. On 
the whole we think it will pay to erect small, 
cheap sheds to afford temporary shelter for the 


young stock, 
until they go to 
market or are 
transferred to 
their winter 
quarters. Fra. 2. 

We illustrate in figures 1 and 2, two structures 
of this description. Fig. 1 is 8 feet long, 4 feet 
wide, 2 feet high in the rear and 3 feet high in 
It is boarded up and down, and a space 
of one inch left between the boards all around, 








to keepoutthe rain. There isa door inthe front 
for the attendant to enter, and two small ones 
for the chicks, There are two roosts as shown 
by the dotted linesin thecut. The other cut 
needs no explanation. , 





CUT THEM OFF. 

We refer to the big combs and wattles of the 
Leghorns and Spanish breeds. Many persons 
who prize these fowls for their laying qualities, 
will not keep them because of the liability of 
these useless appendages to be frost-bitten 
whenever acold wave strikes them. No more 
pitiable and disgusting sight can be imagined 
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than a house full of frozen scistead e hickons 
aVarvcll trenbein this respect ti keas‘'. ng 
pair of shears and cut off the comb aad watties 
close to the head. When this is done, wash the 
cuts with a solution of alum, The o° eration 
should be cape od when the | birds .re Uree- 


wrcesss? its tiers nas *f 


eve 6NCur8 “fe TALE Uuss. 
As Urse Bigue 1c seems iike crueity but we 
believe it is really ame re ifulact. The dubbing 
, <are WE @ iow: 


“USC pu. va 20: 5S Ves 


with a frost-bitten Boal saust suffer intense 
and for a lor ~ *!-2e. 


FOOT NOTES. 
To waste feed try to save it by half starving the grow- 
tng stock. True economy in feeding consists in giving 
them full and plenty at stated times. 


Large males bred on small hens produce legginess 
in chickens, but small males on large hens produce 
closer bodies and shorter legs. Remember this when 
selecting your breeding stock this fall. 


If any fowls are in smail yards attend carefully to 
their wants. Let the pursiey and weeds from the 
garden that have not ripened seed, and al] fruit parings 
and vegetable offa] be thrownintotheir pen. See that 
they are supplied with gravel and fresh water. They 
need extra attention. 


We think it is true as a general rule that the Asiatics, 
that is, Cochins, Brahmas and Langshans, thrive best 
in the Middle and Northern States. Their inclination 
to put on fat and their fluffy abundant feathering 
enables them to endure the cold of the Northern win- 
ters while for the same reasons they suffer intensely 
from the heat in Southern latitudes. 


I send you an account of my success with chickens 
for the past twelve months, March 15th, 1884 to March 
15th, 1885. I began with 15 hens and a rooster. Sold 
215 chickens for $134.83 ; eggs sold $16.54; total $151.37. 
Feed cost $47.56 ; help in picking $2.95; total expense 
$50.51. This leaves a profit of $100.86, or an average 
of $6.72 foreach hen, They laid 1434eggs. No ac- 
count is made of eggs used, nor of manure on hand. 

Cinnaminson, N. J. Cc. 


Tell the FARM JOURNAL family to sow a patch of rye 
somewhere near the hen house. The chickens and 
ducks will know what to do with it this winter when 
there is no snow on the ground. I tried it last fall and 
it pays big. I have 200 chickens of various breeds and 
60 Pekin ducks and it would make old Peter Tumble- 
down open his eyes to see the ducks and chickens 
taking a mess of greens and gathering it themselves. 

Weaver, Ind. LR 


The favorite fowls of a prominent Massachusetts 
poultryman for both eggs and murket poultry isa 
cross three-fourths Piymouth Rock and one-fourth 
Light Brahma. A Light Brahma and Leghorn cross 
produces great layers but are not so good for market. 
Last season he caponized 150 cockerels but don’t think 
it paid for the bother. A good dea! of theoretical 
writing is printed about capons but he doesn’t believe 
there 1s any practical profit or advantage in them. 
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It is well known thatthe fattening process goes on 
much faster in September and October than in the 
winter months. ‘he reason is that the oil given in 
the corn, etc., is more largely used in colder weather 
to keep the animal warm being “burned” up in the 
circulation. From this fact it follows that poultry can 
be prepared for market more cheaply now than next 
Christmas. Farmers will do well to consider whether 
they had better keep ali their stock until the holidays, 
or market at least, half of it now. 


Our Plymouth Rock pu!lets began laying under five 
monttis old this year and have kept it up nicely for 
two months. We don’t stock up with ten or a dozen 
birds to the square foot of space. Ours have pieuty of 
room, reasonably good quarters, are fairly well fed on 
waste bits from the house, and some grain and are 
doing the handsome thing by responding liberally. 
The supply of eggs more than pays for the feed and 
care, besides leaving the manure for our garden. 

<i D. K. E. 


Watch sharp for the little red lice during warm 
weather. They increase very fast and will soon get 
ahead of you and take possession of your hen house. 
Give them a dose of kerosene or crude petroleum. 
You will find them in the cracks on or about the roosts 


nearly always on the lower side. They suck the jife 
biood from the fowls while at roost and tive on the 


woodwork during the day. Don’t put this off tilla 
rainy day. Do it to-day sure and keep on doing it 
until they are exterminated. 


1 wish to give you an account of my two Langshan 
hens which I received the third day of April. Up to 








this dain, Ju: y 15th, they have laid 117 eggs and one 
hen has hat-ued and weaned a brood of chicks. She 
did her sittiug and nursing and began laying again in 
a period o¢ six weeks and two days. I have tried 
different breeds of hens to find good layers, good 
mothers and apace table owes, I am satisfied with 
cqS BWants, Sus 


in revard 


22 seis COEBLE 13 TeSHect to che Sts" 
as i nave not eaten any } vet 4 Caulvr 3p 
to their tavie qnalities, J. A. T., ive, Pa. 
It is not advisable te cet ui.ckena o7 Lue iarge oreeds 
en tue roost too early. There is a strong tendency 
among them to have crooked breast bones. For this 
reason it is better to allow them to sit on che floor 
unti] the bones become hardened. The floor suculd 
be littered with short hay or straw, or be well covere.! 
with dry sand. Deformed breast bones are not always 
caused by the weight of the chick resting on the perch 
but frequently by constitutional weakness and general 
lack of stamina in the stock. Such chicks will be de- 


formed even if they rest on a bed of soft straw. 


One of the most destructive varmints the pouliry 
keeper has to dea] with is the mink. One healthy 
specimen will slaughter thirty chickens inanight and 
keep on at this rate until he cleans out the premises. 
We have beard of a farmer who has had his whole 
seasons hatching of chickens, turkeys and ducks de- 
stroyed in this way this season. Wire screens at the 
doors of coops and houses will keep the rascals out at 
night and a good terrier dog will guard the flocks in 
the day time. Those who live near brush wood and 
swampy places must keep a constant lookout for the 
sly and supple creature. 


This is the month for cleaning house in the hen 
duiry. Sweep down all the dirt and cobwebs and give 
the hennery a good coat of whitewash. Fill al] the 
cracks so the lice cannot hide from you. Besure and 
hit the underside of everything, if it is not quite so 
handy—that is where the verminlive. A little carbolic 
acid in the whitewash will give the house a healthful 
odor. If you nave neglecied the fowls and the lice 
are so plenty that you cannot get the eggs without 
getting covered with lice, you must tumigate before 
whitewashing. Place a half pound of sulphur in two 
plates or tins and then light it. Shut up all the win- 
dows and doors and stop up all cracks possible, leave 
it closed for four hours and you will find the lice heels 
up. Ventilate thoroughly before letting the fowls in. 
Then do your whitewashing thoroughly and you will 
have no more trouble this year. 


“There are many farms in almost every section of 
the country, whose soi! and general conditions are 
adapted to the production of poultry and eggs asa 
source of much profit tothe farmer. If he himself, 
his sons or his daughters have a liking to the feathered 
tribe, there is no reason why he cannot make this 
branch of his business a profitable one. Let some of 
the farmers who complain that farming doesn’t pay, 
and who have suitabie land put a part of their auten- 
tion to raising poultry and eggs for market, care for 
their fowls as they do their cattle or their crops, leave 
nothing undone that will lead to their comfort and I 
am satisfied that the poultry page in their account 
book will be looked at with as much pleasure as any. 
You will always find a ready market for fresh eggs 
and fat chickens at good paying prices. There will 
be no fear of glutti the fresh egg market as this 
country does not produce enough to nearly supply its 
wants.” These sensible words were spoken toa meet- 
ing of New England farmers by A.C. Hawkins, of Mass, 


“I havé*kept poultry in the West where eggs sold 
at the storés for 8 cents a dozen in summer, and poul- 
try sold in the fali for 7 cents a pound, live weight, 
but I made it pay. We lived on a line of railroad, 200 
miles from city market, but I soon found out that all 
the poultry and eggs from our place went to the city, 
and I could not for the life of me see why I could not 
ship such things just as well as the merchants, sol 
sent a thirty dozen package of fresh eggs to acommis- 

sion house in the city; they sold readily, and there 
was a call for more. ‘These small packages of eggs, 
every one warranted fresh, are just what we want,’ 
wrote the commission man. I did some more think- 
ing and then put on good clothes and went into the 
city. Once there, it did not take me long to finda 
grocer who wanted thirty dozen of fresh eggs every 
week, so I shipped the eggs direct to him, and saved 
the commission man’s profit. In the fall I sold my 
poultry the same way.” Hadn't some of our read- 
ers better imitate this Western woman, and do some 
thinking on the same subject? 


' ADVERTISEMENTS. > 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We betieve it is to your 
snterest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 
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: * ave Set dm PULLAs Sliddie Woul. 
IE and Ipsices 
F.C. GOL SBOROUGH, Easton, Talbot Co., Md. 
HEREDBO K. Guernsey & Jersey Cattle: also thorough. 
e Soormeeye ¢& Jerseys, Lincoln, Southdown, 
Hampshiredown Sheep a spec- 
Chester White, Berkshire, 
Yorkshire & Poland-China Pi, *, 
Scotch Collie Shepherd Dogs 
Come see our 
stock & select for yourselves. 
Stamp for circular and peers, 
T. WALTENS & SON, West CuEsTER, Chester Uo., Pa. 


THE DICK PATENT FEED CUTTER. 


For cutting Te say Ma Ensilage.&c. The only cutter that 
will cut spit corn stalks. Caunst bed by over- 
eeding. Very durable and strong, Has siraight. heave 
knives; cuts six different lengths. Is balls | in various sizes 
and sold to suit the times. THOS. :. 

Gen'l Agent, Willistown Inn P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING. 
SMITH'S Selt-adjasting SWING STANCHION ! 


The on! qrastienl SWING STANCHION invented. 
Th 8 Illustrated Cire 
ROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
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‘SEED WHEAT 


CROP OF 1885, READY BY JULY 10TH. 
All the hardy and improved varieties, many that have 
withstood the past winter almost entirely uninjured, will be 
ready for delivery by July 10th or 15th. Samples with mode of 
culture, sent on receipt of 6 cents in‘postage stamps. Address 


SAMUEL WILSON, Tests cs" 


Bucks Co., Penna. 
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7 “fLINDEN GROVE. 4 Gcoporebarn, Pa. 
SO "nie by the Chase Nurseries, 
troducers of peneoces Raspberry. 
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VAPORATING FaUIT 





AyGRIGAN MANE Co, 
THE ASPINWALL POTATO DIGGER. 


B. CILL & “SON, ‘Trenton, N. J. 





Will dig from 500 a. 1000 sania potatoes per day. 
ony successful jisser in all kinds of soil, wet or apt Weeds 
or grass are no impediment to the working of this machine. 
We positive) guarantee every digger sold from all interfer- 
ence from other parties « claiming to have exclusive rights. 


If you want a Scroll Sew or Material for 
S50 Aureus three Hartiond, Coun ter BB 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


~_—“———eenen OO Ow'w 
When # river 
sheet of water. 








is ia its Led its culy covering isa 
is you mean & mie, aay a 
mile, neta mile anda half: if rou mean one, say one, 
and not a dozen. 

Have you corns?” blandly asked the corn-plaster 
peddier at the busy man’s elbow. ‘ Yes, I’m sup- 
plied,” answered the busy man without looking up. 


If you hold an egg in your hands and press your 
palms against it’s two ends, you cannot in this way 
break the shell, no matter how much strength you 
apply. ia 


Don’t forget those three littie words, “If you 
please.” Life is not made up of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things, of which smiles and kind- 
ness, and small obligations, given habitually, make 
home happy and secure comfort. 


8 wen _ aa.g 3 
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You can teach the cows to come to the bars at 
milking time, by baiting them Occasionally with a 
handful of meal mixed with salt. If a regular milk- 
ing hour is kept, the cows will seldom fail to be on 
hand, or need going after if they are within hearing 
of your voice, that is, if you treat them kindly, and we 
hope you will always do that. 


A man wentto a store and borrowed as much 
money as he already had, and spent six cents. He 
went to a second store and borrowed as much as he 
then had, and spent six cents. He went to a third 
store and borrowed as much as he had, and spent six 
cents, and had nothing left. How much money had 
he at first? J. C. B., Shearer’s Cross Roads. 


We heard of a little boy who had the very disagree- 
able habit of most constant whining and fault-find- 
ing. One morning he was crying as usual, and a visitor, 
pitying his forlorn face, asked what was the matter. 
He looked all around through his half-closed eyes for 
a full minute, and then whined out: ‘The cat’s tail 
sticks up.” How much of the ceaseiess mutter and 
grumble that seems a part of some persons amount to 
no more than this! 


The safest way to secure perfect ferns when press- 
ed is to take a book to the woods and lay each one be- 
tween the leaves as soon as broken from the stem. 
Even in a few minutes, ferns will cur] up at the tips; 
after au hour or two it is almost impossible to lay 
them flat. These ferns are very pretty and refreshing 
to the eyes to have in the house in cold weather. It 
is best to lay them smoothly between newspapers and 
put them under pressure. _ 


The name of the thimble is said to have been 
deyived from *thumbell,” having been first worn on 
the thumb as the sailor’s thimble still is. It is said to 
be of Dutch invention, and was brought to England 
about the year 1605, by John Lofting, who, settling 
near Loudon, commenced its manufacture in various 
metals, with great profit. ‘Thimbles are said to have 
been found at Herculaneum, 
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Did you ever wonder what is the meaning of the 
terms “ four-penny,” “ teu-penny,”’ etc., as applied to 
nails? “ Four-penny” means thata thousand nails of 
that size would weigh four pounds ; “*ten-penny,” thata 
thousand of that size would weigh ten pounds, etc, 
It is an old English term and meant, at first, *‘ ten- 
pound” nails, (the thousand being understood,) but 
the Englishmen clipped it to “ten-pun,’”’ and from 
that to ‘“*ten-punny,’ and so on until “ penny” was 
substituted for ** pound.” So when you ask for four- 
penny nails now-a-days, you want those, a thousand 
of which will weigh four pounds. 


An aquarium would be a source of entertainment 
and instruction to old and young through the winter 
months to come. It might be stocked with fishes,tad- 
poles, snails and aquatic plants from any neighboring 
ponds or streams. An earthern basin, or a confec- 
tioner’s two-quart jar would answer to keep them in, 
if nothing better were at hand, Clear spring cr rain 
water is best. If there is room, a few rough stones 
might be made the home of tiny ferns, or some of the 
small plants that grow on the margin of streams. 
€avities may be made among these stones for earth for 
such plantsasrequire it. It isa convenience to havea 
few feet of rubber tubing to serve asa syphon to draw 
off the water when necessary, and a glass tube for re- 
moving any small offensive object. This is done by 
placing the thumb over the top of the tube before 
inserting it in the water, then place the tube directly 
over the object to be removed; lift the finger for a 
moment, and the object will rise into the tube 
with the rush of water, and can easily be withdrawn. 

In answer to question about the price of a horse in 
July number, several answer that he cost $9,265,100,- 
964,259.20. A somewhat expensive horse. 











They have also been figuring out the plank problem, 
and announce that there were 13 13-24 square feet in it. 
This is a practical problem. We like to have such as 
May ve of use bu Our DOVS and ginis Whed they begin 
vo deal with the business of life. Cannot some one of 
Our NidluciMaicas aVitiluS Who its Uiuc anu 
tion, give us One ior the giris to wrestie With, avout 
hoy iaany yards of wall paper, or of carpet, it would 
take to cover a room that has certain recesses, win- 
dows and doors. These are questions that come 
home to every housekeeper sooner or Jater, and are 
very likely to confront a girl when she is about to be 
married, and set up a house of her own, or of THEIR 
own. 
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A PLEA FOR THE COUNTRY BOY. 
BY MISS MOLLIE M. MOLASSES. 

The country boy, as most every one knows, is nick- 
named ** Country Jake,” by the town boys. The true 
‘Country Jake” can be told as soon as seen, by his 
sun-browned face and hands, coarse clothes and 
healthy appearance, and is found where there is hard 
work to be done, as plowing corn, or in the hay field, 
Some writers and poets are all the time writing how 
niceit isto haul the’ golden grain” and play in the 
“sweet-smelling,new mown clover.” Maybe it is to play 
in it, but if they were to work in it a couple of weeks 
with the mercury up to and above 100 degrees in the 
shade, I have au idea they wouid wish toquit. But I 
am getting off my subject. 

The “Country Jaxe” has several] advantages over 
the “town boys.”” They do not learn to chew, or 
smoke, or play billards, or gamble, or drink, or read 
the nickel and dime novels which ruins the mind and 
depraves the moral character of them that read them. 
I do not want to say too much against the town boys, 
for I rather like them, but all the same, I think the 
* Country Jake” is the best. 

Of course there are exceptions in all cases, but the 
majority of our great men were so-called “ Country 
Jakes.” George Washington was one; John Adams 
was another; so also were Abraham Linco!n, Gen. 
U. S. Grant and James A. Garfield. The battles of 
Lexington and Concord were fought by “Country 
Jakes.” And soon through the United States and 
the world’s history, the “Country Jakes” take a 
prominent place among the highest ranks of men. 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 

read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 

interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best 
Commission Merchant 


O. W, WHIT in Batter, kges, rus, Pro- 


duce, Provisions, &c. No. 336 North Front St., Phila. Pa. 
Reference, by permission, Judge D. Newlin "Kell; John 
Bowers & Co., both of Phila. Returns Promptly Made, 


GALVANIZED FENCE WIRE. 


alvanized steel four-point B Wire. Galv'd Plain 
real Ribbon Fenci Galv. Rn ‘Beak orn Fencing. 
_JAMES M. VANCE "& CO., 211 Market St., Philad’a, Pa. 


abl 1866. 


Established FAY'S CELEBRATED 
MANILLA ROOFING! 


Resoumbies fine loasher s for ROOFS, OUTSIDE 
WALLA, and INSID Ay lace of Plaster. Very 
strong and durable. RPETS and RUGS of 
same material. ieee with testimonials and sam- 

es, Free. W. H. FAY & CO., Camden, N. oe 


ROOFING SLATE gtinités 


Black, Atrong ane eless. Shi to all parts 
ot ~ count: Ay Sin e nee Slab: 
"JESSE B, KIMES, 45. Brond St. Philaad. 


Headquarters for all articles used by 
horsemen, works on the Horse, horse pie- 
tures, road, track, and jects Veterinary 
celebrated horses, W0subjects; Veterinary 
medicines and horse goods of every de- 
scription. Price list of #500 articles needed 
yy bee horsemen mailed free. 

TTLE,78 Nassau st.,N.¥ 























THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATORS. 
os. _ $6.00 AND ae 00. 
reular. SASTERN MANT 


i> Pact’a “Go, -3 St., Phila 


sc oem 
rilci. 
(Patented 181.) 


This Filer is used by carpen- 
ters and farmers to file saws, so 
that they will cut smooth, 
easy and very fast. Direc- 
tions how to set the File on the 
Bevel & Pitch 
for the differ- 
ent kind of 
saws, is with 
each Filer, so 
that a boy can 
use it. Thou- 
sands who ‘ : 
now use the Filer ony th they would id net be without ¢ one at four 
times its cost. ror ustrated Circulars, ‘Testimonials, &c., 
address E.ROT i« BRO., Sole Manufacturers, New 
Oxford, Pa, One Filer sent free on receipt of 2.50 
where there is no denler beens ther 






























MACHINERY sisceseh cia CREE 
TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 
OVER 400,000 IN USE. 









withons pares gatwee ies teeta Lenenhan at 
as two. 
shorten according to the o Springs lengthen as 
well adapted to reugh countr ds — 
fine drives of cities, apufac ture and seldby 
eading Carriage Build ers aud Dealers. 


HERBRAND 


FiftthWheel | 


Rear King-bolt patterns do not weaken axle by drilling; 
prevents accidents from broken King-bolis, are noise- 
at and add more to the stylish appearance of a buggy than 

any other appliance for the pur ever invented. Before 

buying a buggy Me ped one with this improvement. Write 
fcr free aoe ict, 
THE HERBS: RAN CO., Fremont, Ohio. 


ADAMS WIND MILLS 


For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWER 


Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers. 
Feed-Grinders and 
Corn Cultivators, 
Iron Pamps, &c. 
Marseilles Manufacturing Co., 


Maravrrrre TsCere May Tee, 


VIBRATING TELEPHONE. 


Gives splendid satisfaction. No exor- 
bitant rental fee to pay—Sold outright 
and guaranteed to work nicely on — 
within its compass (2 miles), or mon 
refunded. Constructed on new 
ppeneitc principles; works entirely by 
vibrat 'wo or three months’ ren- 
tal fee to othe Bell Telaphone will bu 


outright ac ine, 
the onl ind RELI. 
ABLE non one made, 


oe satisfaction, or 
AG*YNTS 
work they can do. 


aa rience required. W) 
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culars free. 


102 8. Division 8t., Buffalo, 7 ~” 





Good Books for Young People! 


HENDERSON S GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 
By Peter Henderson. Price, $1.50. 


QUINN’S ranrarsied IN THE GARDEN. Brice, 91.80. 
Price, 

TREAT, INJURTOUS INSEC TS of the FARM 

and GA Price. $2. 

By Mrs. Marv Treat. Fully jilustrated. 


FUL LE tRUS SMALL FRUIT © wt /TURIST. 
By Andrew 8. Fuller. Price, $1.5 


JOHNSONS HOW CROPS FEED. Price, $2.00 


HARRIS’ GARDE: ING FOR YOUNG AND 
OLD. By Joseph Harris. Price, $1.25 


RABBITS FOR PXUIBITE DN. PLEASURE 
AND MARKET. By R. O. Edwards. ppasteeted. 


ce, 
Address orders to 





MISS CORSON’S COOKING SCHOOL TEXT 
BOOK. A housekeepers’ guide to cookery and 
kitchen management. By Juliet Corson. Price, 8! 25 


THE MAN WONDERFUL IN THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL. By Chilion B. Allen, M. D., and 
Mary A. Allen, M D. Price, $1.50 

HOW TO KEEP A STORE, 

HOW TO PAINT. Price, $1.50, 

CANARY BIRDS? Price, $0.75. 

DOG BREAKING. By Gen'l Hutchinson. Price,$3.00. 


Price, $1.50. 


mail to an in the 


We furnish ‘he above books b 
»which are 2 publishers’, 


United States,at the prices quot 


WILMER ATKINSON, 


183 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. ate 


Publisher, 
125 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

lt is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season ; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practica! rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine- 
spun theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers 
OereaM, not skim-milk. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow 
handles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who 
briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable way of 
doing things on the Farm and in thie House, as learned from 
actual experience. 

lt is through stmct adherence to this plan, in every depart- 
ment, that we are enabled to present as much useful infor- 
mation as the papers costing from four to eight times as 
much. 


Witmer ATKINSON, Editor. 
Helpers:—John A. Woodward, A. M. Dickie, B. R. Black, 
F. D, Curtis and 4 uby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER, 1885. 

The Farm Journal has a larger circulation in the 
East than any weekly or other monthly agricultural 
journal. 

It also has a larger circulation in the Weat than any 
weekly or other monthly agricultural journal. 

It has more actual subscribers than any other agri- 
cultural paper in the United States or in the World. 

We offer in Proof—Open Subscription Books, 

Subscriptions for this paper muy be left in person at either 
the Philadelphia or Chicago office. Those sent by mail 
should be directed to Philadelphia. 

Advertisements are received at either office, and have the 
benefit of the entire Eastern and Western circulation. 


DON’T GO. 

“Young man,” don’t “go” at all, either East 
or West. Stay right where you are. Put your 
faith in the soil, the markets, the society, the 
home influences, and all the surroundings which 
you now have, and let your faith be made mani- 
fest by your good works. Pluck, energy, care, 
persistence, will win anywhere. Expend them 
on your present location, and win. Take root, 
young man, take root! You can’t grow if you 
are eternally pulling yourself up, and transplant- 
ing yourself. 

If your plans are being laid for an exodus next 
spring, just halt and think the matter all over 
again and ** Don’t Go.” 


It should no longer be a question open for ar- 
gument that the farmer in the interior, especially 
west of the Mississippi, should diversify his pro- 
ducts as much as possible. It will not do to 
depend on wheat alone, or on corn, or on cattle, 
or swine, or sheep, or the dairy. The eggs should 
not all be put in one basket. Such risks are un- 
businesslike in general agriculture, unless in a 
densely populated district where division of labor 
and attention to specialties is admissible. The 
man who had nothing to sell but wheat, or corn, 
or oats, last year was at the mercy of the mar- 
ket for those cereals. This should not be in a 
perfect stock country. Mixed farming is the 
best in the long run and the sooner it is adopted 
the better. 





bran to fertilize theland. They say it is equal to 
the superphosphates as a manure. No doubt of 
that, but we prefer to enrich some animal with it 
first, and then let it fertilize the land. This is 
getting a double benefit, and is better economy 
than buying either bran or the phosphates for ma- 
nure. The meat made from it will pay for the 
bran, and then the manure obtained will be clear 
gain. This is the most sensible and the most 
profitable farming. 





It is a good time now to lay plans for putting 
wp a wind-mill this fall. Include in the plana 
good big tank. Also run a pipe to the shed at the 
house and one out into the garden. Perhaps you 
ean afford to fit up a bath-room in addition. 








We must have more grass for pasture, and big- 
ger crops of hay. The demand is urgent in all 
the states on the Atlantic slope; how shall it be 
met? Possibly by a heavy top-dressing of the grass 
land this fall and winter with barn-yard manure. 
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DR. D. E. SALMON. 








Agricultural societies, as a rule, are making 
more of the poultry department of their exhibitions 
than formerly. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Those who are interested in poultry and do 
not believe that horse-racing is the chief end of 
agricultural exhibitions, should take their nice 
fowls and co-operate in such reforms. As we 
have said before, there is no better place to sell 
and to buy poultry than at these exhibitions. 


There is a great loss every year in leaving corn 
too long before it is cut up. As soon as the ears 
are well glazed is the time to begin. When corn- 
stalks are cut with all of the juices in them, 
they are almost equal to hay for fodder. This 
year it will pay to take pains with the corn-stalks. 
It is a too common custom to leave the corn stalks 
to the winds and frosts uncared for. This waste 
of food amounts to millions. 


Harriet Biggle sends us this clipping from an 
exchange underscored with blue pencil mark : 
‘** The whip is the parent of stubbornness. It will 
be found in the pedigree of every balky horse.” 


Will it not pay to sow one field in rye? It 
don’t take rich soil to grow a crop of straw, and 
rye straw has been worth the past summer as 
much per ton as the best hay. 

Beautify and embellish the farm-house and its 
surroundings. Paint the house this fall, fix up 
the fences, look after the lawn and set out some 
nive trees and shrubs. 


No President to elect this fall. Let us be thank- 


ful, and sow the wheat and gather the crops in | 


season. 


Select your seed potatoes at digging time from 
the hills that have the most and best tubers. 


Mauure the garden in the fall and plow it in 
the fall. iz 
Later the flush of the sunrise sweeps, 
Shortening the reign of the slow-coming day, 
Earlier shade of the twilight creeps ‘ 
Over the swallows skimming away ; 
Crickets their notes have begun ; 
Summer is done. 














(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, Lut alert 
and savage when tramps and swindlers come in at the 
front gate.) 


The man who knows how to make $100 a month 
without capital and hard work, is not going to give 
away the secret for twenty-five cents in stamps. 


A. N. Coles’ “ New Agriculture ” is not likely to be 
extensively imitated. It cost him $500 per acre to 
make his stone ditches. And yet he has had it patented! 


Don’t pay anybody one doliar, or one cent fora pro- 
cess of preserving fruit by means of sulphur, and don't 
believe any one who tells you it is harmless, and that 
the process is patented. If our stumachs were made 
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of flint giass and warranted to contain the strongest 
acids it would be an easy matter to preserve fruit. 





About this time in the year the smart farmer gathers 
up all the culls of his watermelon and cantaloupe 
patch and takes out the seed. A little later, Mr. 
Puffer, the enterprising seedsman, lays in his stock of 
seed “all saved from choice specimens and true to 
name.” The smart farmer has sold his seed. He 
smiles inwardly and buys his grass seed of Mr. Puffer 
and sows his farm with noxious weeds. 


Some of the catalogues need to be revised. Fruits 
and vegetables that have proved a dead failure are 
still lauded and described in the identical language 
that was used when they were first disseminated. 
Messrs. Seedsmen and Nurserymen, honest descrip- 
tions please. 


A certain high-grade fertiiizer sold at $35 per ton 
turns out to be worth $1.52. The wise farmer will not 
buy new brands made by unknown firms until he hears 
from the Experiment Station of his State. 


One who has tried it thinks the only argument in 
favor of ice water as aremedy for the cabbage worm 
is that the coo] water may be very grateful to the 
worms on a hot day. 








OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Dr. D. E. Salmon, whose portrait we present tnis 
month, though but thirty-five years old, holds the re- 
sponsible position of Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, in the National Agricultural Department, 
and is recognized as one of the leading authorities of 
the country in veterinary science. 

A native of Morris Co., N. J., his parents died while 
he was very young, and he was placed with a neigh- 


| boring farmer where he received his first lessons in 








farm work and the care of animals. Farm life, com- 
mon schools, boarding school, business college, and 
clerking filled the first eighteen years of his life, and 
brought him to the opening of Cornell University in 
1868, where he entered its first freshman class, gradu- 
ating in 1872 with the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary 
Science, 

Two sessions in the Alfort Veterinary School in 
Paris, and three years practice in Newark, N.J., 
ripened him into a veterinarian of national! reputation, 
and entitled him tothe degree of Dr. of Veterinary 
Medicine, which was, in 1876 conferred upon him by 
Corneil. In1877 he was lecturer on Veterinary Science 
in the University of Georgia, in 1878 was appointed a 
member of the U. 8S. Commission for investigating the 
diseases of swine, and since that time has been con- 
tinuousiy in public positions connected with the well- 
being of the animal interests of the country. 

Dr. Salmon commenced writing for the agricultural 
press in 1871, and since that time has contributed very 
largely to the general fund of information concerning 
the ailments of all our domestic animals, The value 
of his services to the farming interests of the country 
can scarely be estimated. 


TOPICS IN SEAS 
THE OUTLOOR. 
“Only about half as many cabbage and cel- 





ery plants set this season as last,” says Isaac 


| Tillinghast. 





| no other fruit can wholly take its place. 


The apple crop is thought to be fully equal to 
last year taking in the whole country although 
in some sections it is much lighter. 

The broom corn prospects are looking up. The 
acreage is comparatively short this year but the 
corn is looking well and yield promising. Prices 
will probably be better than last year. 


Poor butter will be a drug in the market this fall 
as soon as prices of good butter advance a little. 
Consumers prefer good oleomargarine to bad 
butter. The price of the higher grades of the 
genuine article are but little affected by the 
bogus stuff. 


We shall always need the apple in abundance; 
With 


' the present low rate of orchard planting the 


demand for good apples will soon exceed the 
supply, no matter what other fruits are in the 
market.— Vick’s Magazine. 


The day of large profits. in evaporating fruits 
is past, but with reasonably good management 
there is a fair living margin in the business yet. 


' There will be a large quantity of stock to be 


carried over from last year and prices are likely 
to be about the same as in 1884, 


The average in corn this year is as large as 
ever before, and a magnificent crop is as good as 
assured. The oats crop has never been larger or 
better. The hay and fruit crops are somewhat 
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below the average. With the exception of 
wheat this may, however, be written down as 
another year of plenty, and with the present 
condition in commercial and business circles it 
will be another year of comparatively low prices, 
but it should be a year of comfort and of thank- 
fulness rather than croaking and of fault- 
finding. 





The wheat crop is estimated at 330,000,000 | 


bushels. A good crop in some states and parts 
of states, and a failure in others. Times are 
hard in all the states where the wheat is fairly 
good and farmers sell ,at a dollar. Unless 
business greatly revives prices do not seem likely 
to go above $1.10 before the harvest of 1886 unless 
some untoward circumstances should turn up, 
such as foreign war, or a shortage in the world’s 
crop next year. One dollar and ten cents a 
bushel will be about the price in sections east 
of Chicago. 





THE FARM. 
Summer is past ; and now with bounteous cheer 
Sobered September speeds the waning year, 
With benedictions and farewells of peace, 
While his brown arms are filled with earth’s in- 
crease. 


It don’t pay tomarketsmall potatoes. There is 
more money in them for feed for pigs, chickens 
and horses. Barrels are better than sacks for 
marketing potatoes; they are easier to handle 
and bruise the potatoes less. 


To cut fodder, take an old hoe, grind it sharp, 
have a handle to it fifteen inches long and you 
have an implement hard to beat. For cutting 
cabbage it is first rate. Try one Tim. 

Leeds Junction, Me. B. Hopson, 


A Painted Post, N. Y., farmer writes F. J. that 
wheat which has sprouted while harvesting, by 
reason of wet weather, will grow, if sown, even 
if the sprouts areaninchlong. Better try itona 
small scale before trusting to it for the whole crop. 


As like as not—nay, more likely than not— 
there are weeds along the fences and roadsides. 
Better cut, collect and burn them and thus get 
rid of the seeds that they do not return to plague 
you or your neighbor next year. Doit now. 


Edwin Satterthwaite says that in his county 
(Montgomery, Pa.,) they have “learned that it 
pays to make good roads no matter what they 
cost.”” Well,they have learned agreat and valua- 
ble lesson, and should send road missionaries 
all through the State, and ail the other States. 


Get your blacksmith to draw down the heels 
of some old hors2 shoes to points, making each 
shoe intoa large staple. Drive four or five of 
these staples into an ordinary chestnut fence 
post. Use round poles from the woods for bars, 
and this improved bar post will doas well as 
the more expensive mortised post. The New 
England Homestead says so. 


Avoid digging potatoes immediately after a 
rain. The keeping quality of potatoes is im- 
paired by allowing them to lie in the sun long 
after digging. As soon as the earth on them is 
alittle dry, gather them up and cart them to 
the cellar. Sprinkle air-slaked lime on the floor 
before the potatoes are emptied on it, and also 
sprinkle a little between each layer. 


No live farmer will plow around a stump for 
four or five years wearing out his plow and his 
patience and 
wasting his 
land and labor. 
Blow them up 
or pull them 
out. If you 
want some- 
thing to help 
pull, and to 
give you “a 
lift” write to 
H. L. Bennett, 
— Westerville, O. 
He manufac- 

——_-= ane : =— tures the Davis 
Stump Puller, illustrated herewith. We think 
it is a good thing. 





A rich, mellow, shallow seed bed about three 
inches deep, with a compact soil beneath is what 
is wanted for wheat. What is the best time to 
sow wheat? Ask your neighbor; if he is an 
observing man and has lived in yourcommunity 
fifteen or twenty years he will give you good 
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advice. What is the best variety? We don’t 
know. Mediteranegn is good on some soils and 
on others worthless. The Landreth has done 
well for us. If you havea variety that has 
proved good on your soil stick to it. How much 
would you sow to the acre? On soil properly 
prepared we would sow about a bushel. Here 
again the soil and the variety will modify the 
answer to this question. Cover not over two 
inches deep. 





The bridge in this number is known asa mod- 
ern cord bridge and is the kind used on the Erie 
Canal in the state of New York. It is adapted 
to farm or highway use. It is strong and when 
made of white pine will Jast without paint about 
12 years. When the joints are put together with 
paint and the whole frame work is kept painted 
such bridges will last for 16 years. The needle 
beams should be notched and renewed when 
they begin todecay. They should be of oak or 
Georgia pine. The iron shoes where the first 
braces join the bottom cords are cast iron. 
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A is the bottom cord 54 feet long or two pieces 
each 29% feet long allowing 5 feet for splice made 
out of 8xl2in. timber; Bis the top cord 26 feet 
long by 8x12 in.; C is the first brace 15 feet 
long by 8x12 in.; Dis the second brace 14 feet 
long by 7xl2in.; E is a bolster or a piece 4 feet 
long by 8x12 in. for the bridge to rest on, on top 
the mason-work; F is the bottom cross-beam 20 
feet and 10 in. long by 10x10 in. at each end, and 
10x12 in. in the center part as shown; H is two 
bolts 1 inch in diameter by about 2% feet long; 
I is two bolts % inch in diameter by about 1% 
feet long; J is one bolt 34 inch in diameter by 
about 1 foot long; K is first main connecting rod 
14 in, by about 9% feet long; L is center con- 
necting rod 1% in. by about 94% feet long; M is 
the shoe of iron at the bottom of first braces; P 
is one bolt 34 inch by about 2 feet long; R shows 
a splice in the bottom cord, 


A Pennsylvania farmer had a little fact 
brought home to him in his wheat crop this 
year. A part of the field yielded a good crop 
and a part was very poor. The ground was all 
treated exactly alike in the preparation, manur- 
ing and seeding, but there was a sharply defined 
line between the good and the poor yield. The 
previous year the ground had been mowed, part 
early, and part quite late. The aftermath grew 
up quick and tall on the early mowed surface; 
on the late mowed there was no aftermath; 
neither was pastured. The good wheat was on 
the early mowed portion. The early mowing 
and the growth of the aftermath, which was 
plowed under, did the business; in all other 
respects the land and other treatment were 
alike. Early mowing always gives a better 
aftermath, and this, when undisturbed, enriches 
the soil. It will do to stick a pin there. 


I am one of three farmers whose lands adjoin, 
and who ownagood drill in partnership. It 
does all the seeding of the three farmers nicely. 
When it comes time for seeding we join forces, 
and run the drill steadily from earliest daylight 
until so dark we cannot see to drive, (and on 
more than one occasion have wound up the day, 
and a field on one of the farmsatthe same time, 
by the light of a lantern,) changing teams and 
men as often as may be necessary, putting in 
fourteen to sixteen acres per day. That is prac- 
tical co-operative farming. JOHN. 


THE TRUCK GARDEN. 
While the weeds and crops are growing there is no 
leisure time in the truck garden, 


Celery needed for early use will need handling 
this month. It should not be worked while wet 
from rain or dew. 


Give strawberry beds a final cultivation and 
sow oats broad-cast, a bushel and a half to 
the acre. F 


If the fleas are eating the turnip tops, mix a 
pint of turpentine in a bushel of air slacked lime 
and dust the plants lightly. 


A subscriber speaks highly of the practice of 
sowing oats in the fall among raspberries. Of 
course the winter kills the oats but they afford 
a mulch for the soil. 


We are sorry to see that so good a grape as the 
Jefferson isa poorgrower. The Vergennes seems 
to have the same failing. The Early Victor is 


| ers in the Autumn, 
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promising, being very early and also a vigorous 
grower. We want a grape that is earlier and of 
better quality than the Moore’s Early even if 
not quite so large. 


Very likely the carrots need an extra thinning. 
If those pulled out measure an inch in diameter 
they can be bunched and sold, and those left 
will soon double their size. 


To obtain onions to bunchin April, plant large 
onions, setting them so they will touch eaeh 
other, and cover three inches deep with soil and 
fine manure. Keep clean. These are known in 
market as scullions, 


Mr. J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J., sends us 
the cut of the Golden Queen raspberry found in 
this column. For description, see “Out Among 
The Farmers, page 146. Mr. Lovett advertises 
this variety. 


For early bulbs there is no onion equal to the 
Pearl. Sets planted this month in rows one foot 
apart and four inches in the row, three inches 
deep, where water will not stand during winter 
will produce full grown onions in May. T. F. 
Baker says so, and he knows a few things about 
onion culture. 


B. P. Powell, Morton, Neb., says he used Prof. 
Riley’s Kerosene Emulsion mentioned in the 
July F. J. to kill the cabbage worm, and killed 
the cabbage but not the worms. All emulsions 
containing kerosene unless thoroughly churned 
and much diluted are dangerous to tender vege- 
tables. They should be used with caution. 


A subscriber wants to know if it is advisable 
to sow clover among blackberry plants, the 
clover to be cut and used as a mulch around the 
plants. While it would keep down weeds and 
save labor it would reduce the berry crop, par- 
ticularly on light soil. On good soil where the 
growth of cane is sometimes excessive, it would 
answer very well. 


In sowing early cabbages,Cauliflowers and Let- 
tuce for plants to winter in cold-frames, regard 
must be had to the locality. Theseed should be 
sown alittle earlier where the season is short 
and a little later where the warm weather ling- 
The middle of this month 
is about the right time for the latitude of 
Philadelphia and New York. 


Keep the cultivator going in the turnip patch, 
A dressing of 150 pounds per acre of Nitrate of 


Sp $4.) Ay hs 
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GULDEN QUEEN RASPBERRY. 


Soda scattered along the row and worked in by 
cultivator, will wonderfully improve the size of 
the roots. The first thinning of the plants has 
been made already and should be followed by a 
second, Give each plant from four tosix inches 
of the row. Nothing is gained by having them 
crowded, 


Market grapes in small packages of 5 to 10 
pounds each, and put in full weight every time. 
Fut in only good fruit and put your name on the 
package. Grapes cut after a rain or heavy dew 
will shrink from,5 to 10 per cent. when kept for 
ashort time in a dry room, If cut on a clear, 
dry day, they will increase toan equal amount 
in adamp cellar. If cutin the afternoon of a 
fair day they will stand more pressure on the 
lid than if cut in the morning when filled with 
juice. They pack better to be laid out on a table 
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and allowed to wilt slightly before they are put 
in the boxes. 


The 8 rl worm is hav ing a jolly time. 
Gort neetany feo waler lo ncep uim cool now, 
80 let us try an old remedy suggested by a cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Tribune. which is to 
sprinkle a handiu: of vada On eaca Cao acy 
while the dew ison. Mr. Pieris “tnt will hoor 
ably enjoy the change of diet. After all there 
is no better remedy for the pest than torus “he 
growth and make the cavbage heac quick and 
hard. 


We are asked to give a remedy for rust or 
blighton celery. Long continued drought, or 
excessive moisture in hot weather will develop 
rust, and how toavoidit ac Jon’tknow. Avery 
large portion of the cciery crop was affected last 
year. When coo! weather comes, the plant re- 
vives and outgrows the disease to some extent. 
Perhaps some of our readers can enlighten us 
on tuis subject. 

THE ORCHARD. 
The mild autumnal days have come, 
The sweetest of the year, 
Of mellowing fruit and yellowing corn, 
And grapes that bring good cheer. 


Do not, on any account, sow grain in the or- 
chard. About as well grub out the trees. 

For a good pruning knife address Maher & 
Grosh, Toledo, O. This isin answer toa Nebras- 
ka subscriber. 

Charles Downing noticed that the Fall Pippin 
is particularly appreciative of an annual dress- 
ing of bone dust and ashes. 


Give the peach trees a dose of fresh wood ashes, 
and dig the borers out, and see if this doesn’t 
straighten the “‘curl’’ out of the leaves. 


Never let a tree over-bear, and take no other | 
crop from the orchard after the trees begin to | 
gave. | 


yield isassound adviceas P. M. Augurever 


Superphosphate 200 pounds; muriate of potash 
180 pounds; sulphate of magnesia (crude), 100 
pounds, will make the fruit trees Jump. Apply 
annually in the fall. 


So long as pigs, sheep and cattle can convert 
the cullings and surplus of the apple crop into 
meat, milk and butter, there is but little danger 
of disastrous over-production. 


Support the heavily laden trees either with 
wooden props or tie the limbs together with a 
rope or wire, protecting the bark from chaffing. 
Better thin the fruit if too thick. 


Those who thinned their fruit as we suggested 
now know that the advice was good. If they 
had not been afraid of taking too much off they 
would have had still better results. 

= 

In cutting out borers, and this is one of the 
best times in the year to do it, cut clear down 
to the bottom of the hole, and leave it so that no 
water can remain in it. Saves rotting. 


One quart of soft soap in a gallon of water, 
heated to a boiling point, and a pint of kerosene 


stirred in while boiling, is an effective remedy 
for plant and bark lice. So says Prof. Cook. 


= 
Planting rough, stony, grassy hillsides to 
apples, and cultivating them chiefly by mulch- 
ing, may not be ideal orcharding, but its a “ heap 
sight” better than noorcharding at all and noth- 
ing on the hillside. 


The Charlatenthaler (call it Thaler for short,) 
an early apple, and the Longfield, a winterapple, 
are two of the Russians which Prof. Budd. says 
are assured successes, and prove ironclad in 
the cold northwest. Plant them there. 


Manure applied to fruit trees in the fall gets to 
the roots in the early spring, and will probably 
be used early in the growing season when it is 
most needed. If put on in the spring its effect 
willlast later,and may causea late growth which 
will not ripen, and be apt to winter kill. 


We have never seen plant lice worse than this 
year. On small trees the branches attacked may 
be bent down into a basin of strong soap suds. 
This wil! destroy the pests. We think Persian 
insect powder dusted upon them will kill all it 
touches, But the best time to meet this enemy 
is in the spring as soon as the first brood hatches 
out, We will tell about it then, in time. 


Peach trees will endure cold toa much greater 
Gegree than is usually credited to them if en- 


He | 


| couraged to make a healthy growth of sound, 
| mature wood. To do this they must be cultiva- 
ted and manured, but the cultivation should 
not continue later than July, nor should the 

Sahuurclg Se 3XC Vee GPOWLu S20din Sop 
} with the summer, “and sutamn, be devoted to 
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black, iov 10s. Ol sauriate or potash, ‘and 25 Ibs. of 
Kieserite, per acre. 
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We are indebted to Wm. Parry, of Parry, N.J., 
for su:ic specimens of the Lawson oot also to 
John 8. Coluias, ior we suai VOX OF the C — 
pear. (Our readers will understand that * ve 
son” and ‘“‘Comet” are one and the same pear. .) 
It is a beautiful fruit, about the size of the Anjou 
or a little less, and as earlyas the old Bell, or 
—— little earlier. The quality is somewhat 

tter than we expected to find it but not as good 
as it ought to be, coming, as it does, ahead of 
all other pears of its size, it may be good enough 
to hold its place in the market, which its fine 
appearance gives it. Its beautiful red cheek in 
a yellow ground makes it more attractive on 
the fruit stands thanany other pear we know 
of. We set it down for a fact that this pear is 
going to have a wide planting and is worthy of 
trial in different sections. Those gentlemen 
who are introducing it believe they have a 
“good thing” and we hope they, and those who 
plant, will not be disap »inted. A note from 
Jno. R. Parry, son of William Parry, who recent- 
ly visited Mr. Lawson’s pee on the Hud- 
son, says that Lawson began picking July 25th, 





| 


this year, being somewhat later than last year, 
and that the fruit brought $2 per half bushel in 
the New York market. This is an enormous 
price, and we cannot believe that anything like 
such a piece can be kept up if the pear becomes 
plentiful in market, as the quality warrants no 
such price. 








BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. _ 


t#- Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 
densed and classitied—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say 
that you save their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody 








now knows that we guarantee ** Fair Play,” and no one is per- 
mitted to use our columns but those who are both able and 
willing to act squarely with their customers, and give an 
honest dollar's worth for a dollar. Farm Journal readers 
are entitled to the best and it is s usually ac accorded to then, 


____ AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED. 
SLL lll ll lll ll ll ll 


LP PPP LPL LPL ISIS 
| GALES MEN WANTED. A few good reliable men to sell our 
\new fruits & specialties. Good Salary. Ad’s with reference, 
Hoopes I Bros.,& Taomas, Cherry Hill Nur.,West Chester, Pa. 

ALESMEN WANTED by the Chase Nurseries. Growers 
of a Full Line of Fruits and Oraamentals. Address 
R. G. CuasE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


EW PRICE-LIST OF TREES FREE. PHOENIX & 
EMERSON, Nurserymen, Bloomington, Ills. 

Pomona, NURSERIES. Headquarters for Kieffer and 
Lawson Pears, Wilson Jr. Blackb'y and Parry Seenh'y- 

Mariboro Rasp., Grapes, &c. Wm. Parry, cde P.O..N. J. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


PALA 
pregncs BRILL, Seed Grower. L. I. Cabba, 
Specialty. RIVERHEAD, Long Island, N. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


arren’s Strawberry Weeder. Invaluable to Strawberry 
| growers. Send for Circular. 8.H.WARREN, Weston, Mass 


ORCE poMr, VETERINARY & AGRICULTURAL 

SYRIN ‘Three 

only $6.00, a 4 of brass.) Rieke for Illust’d Catal ond 
Agents make $10 to $20 perday. P. C. LEwIs, Catskill, N.Y 

Hours POST HOLE DIGGER, the greatest labor- 

saving tool ever invented. Works on a new principal and 

in any kind of — Boas for full description and price to 

& FLEMING, Springtield, Ohio. 


HORSE-POWERS AND THRESHERS. 


PERFECT Thresher and Cleaner for 


100—warranted 
A Rariten Ag’l Works. Hobson,Benson & Co.,Raritan,N.J 


FG ARLESS HORSE-POWER, THRESHER AND 
Cleaner. “Best ever made.” Manufactured by MINARD 
HarRveRr, Cobieskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. Catalogue Free 


~ COMMISSION M ERCHANTS. 
PAPAL LL 
10 CTS. will get you full instructions for preparing tow 
try for Market. E.& O.WanD, 279 Washington St. N.Y. 


eh W. IDELL, 333 Washington Street, New York. 
Green and Dried Fruits, Poultry, Eggs, Nuts, &. 
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CME” PULVERIZING HARR 
CRUSHER AkD vel LER. Best Aaghs wien 
_ Nase « BROTHER, S Sole far MAAC LUZETS, Ladson, N. Ved. 
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FOR SALE. 
a ee ee ae aa '*9$00%6000000000%0040000 
M4 SRYLAPD FAP. AS $15 to 825 ber acre. Catalogues 


_# H. P. CuaMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 


YEARERON™ COLONY Still Growing! M d Cir. 
C culars * ree J. F. Mancwa, 7, Va Ob. 























HOUSEHOLD. 
POPPA 


Ws WILL BUY GOODS OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
cultural Implements, Hardware, Household Goods, 
Household Ware, Dry Goods, Millinery, Books, :Groceri 
E Will send prices and pee answer inquines. Al 
commissions executed with promptness and economy. Sat- 
Horse &iusests Ross is, of _ rticulars. 
OYTE USSELL m 15, 183 Poe St.,Chicago, I 
beeen te by permission, to Kditor of F mae 


"ADVERTISEMENTS. olin 

















W4NTED—a. man or woman as Ist-class Butter-maker, 
to — =} lbs. per week. “I —" mnSereieed sites 
as we ave a manager erdsman. No o! ti 
to small family. Uist-stene Tefere erence required. State expe- 
Tienes De dar wa: House & firewood furnished. 
BARNEY & 00.. Homewood, Surry o.. Va. 


WANTED—a: bright, active and reliable young married 
recommended 





man at a poultry tarm; must be well tor 
peo acheiow an ad industry; knowledge of business not 
cnoout oo per month and house. Address 


HILE Gan GARNERVILLE, Rockland county, N. ze 


me COMING seen eokcebeeat tei 

is a handsome, vigorous, perfect Sowsring pane an earl 

toda —- and delicious in flavor. 2 eek 
i ity of plants in Oc rice. do 

00. per 1000. Susan P. FowLer, ‘Saperd op Bi pa. 


The West Jersey Nurse 
ou he? 9 oui ATMSSIOR Nice 


talogue of Fruit, Shade d t 
TREES, ORAPE VINES BERItY P rngmental 


THE NEW “SEWELL” STRAWBERRY, 


gest and Most Productive. 
Testimonials and Lithograph sent Free to all who 


P.M. Aug & Sous Originators, Middlefil, Ct 
1838— PARRY STRAWBERRY— 1885 


has again surpassed all others, over 50 best varieties, at 
POMONA NURSERIES, 


And received three more FIRST PREMIUMS and two more 
SPECIAL AWARDS at Moorestown, Vineland and New York 
Strawberry Shows. Also the FIRST PREMIUM and SWEEP- 
STAKE PNIZE over all other new varieties at Providence, 

Send for testimony from various States. PoT GROWN 
PLANTS NOW READY. wson and Kieffer Pears, Wilson 


Jr. Blackberry, Grapes, &c. 
WM. PARRY, 
Catalogue free. Parry. New Jersey. 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 
AUC. (00 PRIME TWO-YEAR 
APPLE SEEDLINGS 
Of healthy growth and hard None healthier 


or better. Address STEPHEN. HOYT’s SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn. 




























eat 
sublis now for the first time. 
5 per plant; $12 per Doz. 


GEORGE ACHELIS, 


WEST as PENNA. 


806 Lbs.We't 


of two OHIO miskat ¥, 
‘yCH ESTER HOG 


Send for Gecetiption of this 
famous breed. Also Fowls. 


L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, 0, 
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For Farmers, 
Flori 
Or an 


furnish: 








les: FERESER alert 
°: Me 
7 Stone St. )Room @ N.Y. 
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BY USING THE 


““MANVEL” WIND ENGINE. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SELF-REGULATING AND NOISELESS. 


Dairymen, 


Cardeners, 
Private Residences, 


y Place where an Abundant eer of Water is Required, 
a all the Advantages of Public 

Will contract to force water from well or s 
furnish all Ray ope where desired for a complete job, 
by the manufacturers to plan, estimate and erect the work. A fu 
kept at each branch office and can be supplied to customers promptly. For 


ee Works Desired. 


desired points. Will 
and competent men 

ime of repairs 
information write te 


ng to an 
ao FA 


B. S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








o 








Externaliy tae townsmaa who does ail his | 


work on clean sidewalks and carpets,and who 
rarely encounters rain or dusi without prstec- 
tion, is trim and dapper, and an object of admir- 
ation and envy to the dwellers of the country, 
whose moiling work in stables, dung yards and 
new fields, with full exposure to all weather, 
obliges them to wear thick boots and stout, 
coarse clothes that are continually being stained, 
drenched and draggled with mire. But how is 
it inwardly? Asa gushing spring washes and 
rinses way every pollution, so does the glad 
healthfulness of the worker in the fields. All 
shrinking from outside daub is swept away by 
the glow of his abundai:t life. Here is the farm- 
er’s great advantage and suveriority of enjoy- 
ment over the townsman, tu whom a straw 
becomes a burden, a speck of dust a nuisance, 
and a sweep of wind, rain, snow, frost. or even 
sunshine, a distress, owing to the weak.iess or 
want of that inner spring of resistance. 








Alas, how soon the hours are over, 
Counted us out to play the lover! 

And how much narrower is the stage 
Allotied to us play the sage! 

But when we play the fool, how wide 
The theatre expands ! beside, 

How long the audience sits before us ; 
How many prompters, what a chorus ! 








“T want totell youa secret,” said William 
Wirt to his daughter, “The way to make your- 
self pleasing to others is to show that you care 
forthem. This is the spirit that gives to your 
time of life its sweetest charms. It constitutes 
the sum total of all the witchcraft of woman. 
Let the worid see that your first care is for your- 
self, and you will spread the solitude of the upas 
tree around you.” 











Every to-morrow has two handles. We can take 
hold of it by the handle of anziety or the handle of 
Satth. 


COMMON SENSE FOR TABLE USE. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

There is a great deal of use for common sense 
in this life and there is no place or situation 
where it can be used to greater advantage than 
in theculinary department. We cannot stay in 
this world long without nourishment of some 
kind. Dr. Tanner and other cranks have tried 
it, but they soon had to fall back among the solid 
ranks that eat to live. Most people enjoy this 
order of things, and many take such pride in it, 
that they act as though they lived especially for 
that purpose. 

The babe that receives the purest nourishment, 
is the one that has the surest chance to reachan 
older growth ; so the man or woman whois most 
properly fed, is the one who has most reason to 
hope for a well ripened age, if not given to 
otherabusesof body. The recklessnessthat peo- 
ple display in cramming theirstomachs is some- 
thing both wonderful and fearful; and the 
thoughtlessness of many housekeepers, in plac- 
ing illassorted jumbles of food upon their tables 
is enough to usher entire families prematurely 
into Paradise. 

Instinct in a measure settles the question of 
what. we should eat. . Who relishes a heavy din- 
ner of roast beef, plum pudding and mince pie 
as well in thesummer heat as they doin winter? 
This is evidence that nature demands lighter 
food, such as fruits, vegetables, light desserts, &c., 
during the heated term, while richer sauces and 
meats may be safely used in cold weather. 

The taste rebels against sour bread; and what 
is this but nature teaching us to beware of it? 
So of rum and tobacco, the novice rarely finds 
pleasure in their use, but goes on madly thinking 
he can conquer the Higher law and establish 
a natural condition of his own, to suit an ac- 
quired habit. The effort is vain, and only 
results in damage to him who undertakes it. 
A grand old teacher is Mother Nature. The 
stomach revolts at the mere thought of fer- 
mented fruits, tainted meats, stale pies and 
cakes and such, and yet women often put such 
things on their table to keep them from being 
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wasted.(?) It is an ill wind that blows no good, 
and this kind ofeconomy furnishes employment 
for the doctor and the patent medicine man; 
but common sense would dictate that such things 
be siven ts the piss: nature has ceiver them 
stomachs that require acids and fermented food. 
Ue WE Uv live VOL.ONY LO Lae 100 2ared Varievy un 
animals, and can not thrive on what affords 
them exceiient susienance. 

There are few peupie oul Nave a xeen relish 
for fresh, ripe, seasonable fruits, and they dam- 
age no one when eaten in moderation and at 
vroper times. Even harmless things must be 
partaken of ina harmless way; yet there are 
housekeepcrs who devote unnumbered f:.sui's to 
canning and spicing choicc fruit for future use, 
while on their tad:es will be found the contents 
of some last year’s jar, not in first-class condi- 
tion, but must be eaten to be saved; so the fresh 
fruit is stored away to be kept till it too has lost 
its crispness and aroma. Good women this 
won't do. When will you learn to quit preserv- 
ing more than you need? Ionce took teaata 
place where canned fruit was on the table anda 
basket of ripe peaches in the house waiting to 
be canned next day. “Thrift, thrift, Horatio!” 

Henry Simpson M. D., of the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary, in a lecture delivered before the sani- 
tary association of that city, says:—‘*‘ Without 
proper care of the body the cultivation of the 
intellect is of little use; and you should remem- 
iu “that nothing is more valuable to your daugh- 
tu.s than a knowledge of simple, economical 
methods of preparing food, so that it shall be 
wholesome and pleasant; and help to build upa 
sound body—the best casket for a sound mind.” 

It does not require deep or profound study to 
know how to cook good nutritious food ; but it 
does require a lavish use of common sense to 
know how to get them on the table in order, and 
to diversify the bill of fare, and keep up an ap- 
petizing variety. Onecan not stand fora house- 
keeper of the first order, without knowing which 
meats blend with which vegetables, what dishes 
are best for breakfast, and what for tea—to 
neither surfeit with over much, or stint with 
too little 

While men are studying business matters, and 
how to make money, women should make the 
welfare of the family their peculiar care, and 
study to devise plans and ways of economical 
cooking and living that will add to the health 
and pleasure ofall. This makes woman trulya 
helpmeet—this is why she was made. We were 
in no part of the original plan, but man had not 
enough “go” in him to keep from starving, and 
so Nature brought her last best finished work 
(Ahem!) to the rescue, to stir him around. Let 
us be faithful in our work. 





O’er the hills the sunlight sleeps ; 
Through the vales the shadow creeps ; 
On the river's stately tides 

Rich the silent splendor glides ; 
Where the bowery orchards be, 
Perfumed breezes wander free ; 
Where the purple clusters shine 
Through the network of the vine, 
Fragrant odors fill the air ; 
Beauty shineth everywhere, 
While upon her joyous way 
Comes the lovely Autumn day. 








WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
A WEEK OF WORRIES 

Last Monday it rained so that I could not go 
after Minnie, and she had tostay all night at 
some rich people’s house, where they don't have 
anything but feather beds, and as Minnie never 
sleeps on feathers at home,she can’t sleep on 
them away from home, but lies awake all night, 
and as a natural consequence, she could not 
study next day and missed in all her recitations. 





Tuesday we had salt on our baked apples for | 
supper; the new girl put it on, but she soon con- | 


vinced me that she was not to blame, because | 


she sugared them, or rather salted them, froma | 


cup of salt that was in the sugar box, but how 
that cup of salt came to be in the sugar box is a 
question for a detective. 

I prospected around on the top of the sugar, 
taking little nips here and there, and as I found 
no salt, I concluded that that in the cup was all 
there was of it. 

Next morning early I baked two Dutch pies; 
one for Minnie’s dinner and one for her best 
friend Mary McCune. They were seat-mates 
last year, but Mary gradvated last spring and 
has been sick all summer, and she was taking 
half a dozen kinds of medicine, and had no ap- 
petite for food of any kind, and Minnie thought 


| ready-made, we ought to avail ourselves of the 








ifshe could have one of our Dutch pies she would 
relish it. So I madea hygenic Dutch pie, short- 
ened the crast with sweet cream, and put cream 
in it instead of butter, the crust being made of 
Graham flonr of course; the stove bated wel! 
that morning and the pie was brown asa berrv. 
@QU WE WOK LED alu Minuio gave it to her 
before she went to school. 

In the evening first thing Minnie sata was 
“Memma, my pic naa salt in it, and of course 
Mary’s had too.” I uttered one word every now 
and then all the way home, and that word was 
“salt.” A saity pie to be sent to a sick girl who 
cecuia not eat anything. I thought I cou: hear 
her say “Bah!” when she tasted it, and I covld 
imagine how Herb, and Annie, Pink and Doll, 
and Aunt Emma would all taste itand then run 
out doors tospit. I expected the poor girl would 
be so disgusted with it thatshe would never look 
at any kind of pie again, and I felt small—small 
enough to go through the eye of a darning needle, 

Friday evening we had baked sweet potatoes 
with coal oil dressing. Now, salted baked apples 
are bad enough, but they are not a shadow to 
sweet potatoes with coal-oil dressing. One good 
bite of such will permeate a man’s entire system; 
will go through every nerve and fibre of him, 
and will make itself felt in the tips of his toe 
nails, and the outermost kink of his whiskers; 
and it goes on ramifying, returning and starting 
out afresh, the taste coming back and lingering 
around his palate for days. 

I wouldn’t listen to any explanation about 
how the coal oil got on the sweet potatoes. I 
told her it was all right, that coal oil was good 
for rheumatism &c., but 1 fully expected to find 
a barrel of coal oil in the sack of sweet potatoes 
the next time I went for them, and I still think 
the reason that I didn’t was because the sack 
was too small to hold it. Monday morning I 
baked another pie, tasting all the “‘ingriegences” 
as I put them in, and I went in myselfto give it 
Mary and explain about the salt; but would you 
believe it, there was nothing to explain--her pie 
had been all right, no salt in it atall, she said 
she enjoyed it, and that all the rest of the family 
fell in love with it, and they wanted to know 
how it was made so that they could make some 
right away. ROSE PARK, 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 
For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much. 

“Pearl L.’”’ sends the following sensible re- 
marks for other farmer’s wives. We have all 
heard the old adage, “A good manager is better 
than a hard worker,’ and as “ We are never too 
old to learn,” it will not hurt for us busy farm- 
ers’ wives to halt a moment, say stop to our 
busy fingers, put on our thinking caps, and see if 
we cannot make it easier for ourselves as well 
as our pocket-books. We must try to save time, 
strength aud money. NowI know that circum- 
stances alter cases, yet I believe that there are 
none of us so strong, or so well fixed with regard 
to having plenty of help, as not to be benefitted 
by a little planning. 

Just how many times a woman who has a 
family of small children may scrub around ipa 
week, how many tucks or ruffles she can 
afford time to make, or to do up, each woman 
must determine for herself. Now, although we 
are farmers’ wives, we are not all necessarily 
strong, and the fewer steps and stitches we 
take, so much more comfort, health and happi- 
ness for ourselves, John and the children, 

But, of course, every true woman wants to 
make home pleasant, and I do not advocate 
slip-shod or imperfect work. But where there 
is just one pair of hands to do the greater part 
of the work, we ought to use our heads so much 
the more. For instance, if we have to go up 
stairs or down to milk-house, we ought to look 
ahead and see how many trips we can combine 
in one; or if we have all the family sewing to do, 
when we can ouy children’s as well as grown 
people’s clothing, especially under clothing, 











chance, for it-is false economy to strive to save 
a few cents at the expense of making overselves 
overworked, nervous, consequently cross, to the 
detriment of home happiness, 

Do not do too much preserving and canning. 
Think of the weary days spent in spicing, and 
pickling, and jamming, and remember pitifully 
the poor stomachs that are expected to digest 
the unnatural stuff, and desist. The fruits and 
vegetables that nature promises for each season 
are the ones best adapted to that season. For 
the long winter months there is a sufficient 
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variety of vegetables that may be teens in their | an eee, pour off the clear liquid, and soak the 


natural state; for fruit there isthe ever valuable 
apple, and if some of the money expended in 
sugar, and self-sealing jars were saved, there 
might be an occasional treat of oranges and ba- 
nanas served. 


We do not mean to altogether probate the pre- | 


serving of fruit, but think if much less of it were 
done it would be for the benefit of both stomachs 
and purses. Canning is doubtless the most eco- 
nomical and the least unwholesome way of 
keeping fruits, and a really wholesome and de- 
lightful addition to winter fare are canned ap- 
ples. The reason for canning them is that they 
are usually too valuable through the winter to 
afford to have them stewed as often as desired, 
while in the Fall those that would not otherwise 
keep may be thus saved, and will be just ready 
to open and use, fresh as if just cooked. L. B., 
Jr., says, “for this purpose Newtown Pippins 
are by far the best, but !! The best practi- 
cable varieties are the Gloria Mundi, Baldwin, 
King, Northern Spy, Rhode Island Greening 
and Roxbury Russet; indeed any apple that is 
juicy, spicy, and good to cook, in short.” Ours 
keep perfectly in ordinary glass jars, sealed with 
acloth dipped in cement, first putting a piece 
of paper over the apples to catch any drops of 
stray cement. 

Mrs. A. L. P. says: “* We make our boys like 
home by getting them good books and things 
they are interestedin. Their latest is a print- 
ing outfit, and they handle the types very deftly, 
although they’ve had it but ashort time. The 
way to make boys fond of home is to give them 
a chance to be ‘somebody there.’”’ 





HOMELY WRINELES. 
“ The golden rod is yellow ; 
The corn is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down; 
By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer.’ 


Hurry in with the hops. 

Cover jellies with sugar when set away. 

Do not make jelly in damp or cloudy weather. 

Don’t cook tomatoes in iron or stir them with an 
iron spoon. 

Never put away a jar of fruit partly filled; it wiil be 
almost sure to spoil. 

Do not wash fruit-stained hands with soap. Tomato 
skins or juice are good to rub them with, 

Hang up everything that will hang in the kitchen. 
It will save time when you go to Sweep it. 

Put a tiny drop of oil occasionally on the spring of 
your pocket knife. It wiil keep it from wearing out. 

The best way of removing tea and coffee stains 
from fine damask, isto immerse them at once in 
milk. 

To prevent drain pipes from stopping up, pour a 
a hot solution of potash into the pipes, every month 
or two. 

Empty salt bags are handy for straining starch, 
fruit juices, &c., and, when cut open, for covering 
pots of butter. 

Two or three peaches with the stones left in them, 
in each jar of canned peaches, will give a delicate 
almond flavor to the rest. 

Use great care when pickiing or preserving in a 
brass kettle. Scour the kettle Just before using, and 
never let food stand in it after it is cooked, 

It is said if brooms are dipped in hot suds once a 
week they will iast longer, and will sweep like a new 
broom. Try it and send us word if it is true. 

If you have been peeling onions, or doing any other 
work that jeaves an unpleasant smell on your hands 
that will not wash off, hold them a moment in smoke 
of burned paper or rags. oo 


’ 


The best toilet comb that we know of at present is 
that made of celluloid. They are inexpensive, light 
and strong; do notsplit in the teeth like the horn ones, 
nor snap in pieces like the rubber ones. They come 
in all colors desired. 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 
To dry lima-beans Jor winter use, gather before they 
are fully ripe. shell immediately, and spread them in a 
cool, dry, windy, but not sunny place, 


Boil sugar corn only ten minutes, or less. 

For spiced fruit the proper proportions are seven 
pounds of fruit, three of sugar and a pint of vinegar. 

To remove miidew, stir a quarter of a pound of 
chioride of lime in a gallon of cold water, after setting 








mildewed cotton or linen in it for two hours, wash 
well and expose to the sun. It works like a charm. 


Never can tomatoes that have been picked, and 
put in the sun to ripen, ag they are more apt to turn 
sour. They should be used fresh from the vines. 


I saw a request of how to dry corn. I cut mine from 
the cob, when it is just right for cooking, and dry 
quickly in the oven with closed doors, and it is almost 
as good as fresh. Mrs. D. C. 


Fit a piece of clean paper in the hpttom of the cake 
pan, grease it well with lard, or butter, the former is 
best, and it will keep the cake from sticking and from 
becoming too brown in the bottom. 


If your correspondent from Ohio will use No. 1¥W 
sand-paper to true up a hone or whetstone, I think he 
will find an improvement. This way will not take 
more than half as long. 


Pitisfield, Mass. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Canned tomatoes should be kept in a coo], dark 
place. We have sometimes thought perhaps the rea- 
son why they usually keep more easily in tin than in 
glass jars is because the tin excludes the light. If 
this be true, the glass jars might be wrapped in paper. 


Pies made of apple butter are highly recommended, 
For one pie take half a cup—a good large half cup— 
of the butter, one egg, half a cup of sugar, one-third 
of a teaspoonful of allspice, and sweet milk to make 
the requisite quantity for one pie. Bake with a lower 
crust only. 


To take the glazed appearance from black cash- 
mere dip another piece of any black woollen stuff into 
hot soapsuds, piace it over the shiny spots and iron 
it until the wet cloth is quite dry. This should give 
&@ good surface to the under material again. It can 
be used for worn black cloth coats as well. 


Have you ever tried baking instead of frying egg- 
plant? Itis excellent, and is more wholesome than the 
fried. Pare and boil until soft a good-size egg-plant. 
Mash through the colander, and add a handful of bread 
crumbs, one egg, beaten light, a lump of butter the 
size of a walnut, melted, pepper and salt to taste. 
Just before using, grate over the top dried bread 
crumbs, and brown in a quick oven. 


We have received thanks for this recipe for tomato 
butter from several subscribers, s0 we repeat it for 
the benefit of those who have not tried it. Peel seven 
pounds of ripe tomatoes, add three pounds of sugar, 
a pint of vinegar, one ounce of ground cinnamon, 
half an ounce of whole cloves; boil three hours. It 
may be kept without sealing, like apple butter, and 
makes a pleasing addition for a meal. 


A subscriber asks how to preserve citron melon: 
Cut in pieces the size you wish, take out the centre 
and seeds, pare off the green riud, then put in coid 
water and let them stand over night. Next day boil 
in water enough to cover them for twenty minutes, 
adding alum the size of a walnut to each quart of 
water, to green them. Put three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar to each pound of fruit, slice some lemon into 
them and boil till clear. 


A cheap plum pudding: One cupful suet, chopp- 
ed fine, one of brown sugar, one of bread crumbs, 
one of flour, one of raisins, one of English currants, 
five eggs, one teasponful soda, one nutmeg; other 
spices if liked. Use sweet milk enough to wet the 
whole. Boil in a pudding-bag, or steam in a basin 
two hours and a half. This will make a large pud- 
ding. Half the recipe will be sufficient for most fami- 
lies. Serve with any pudding sauce desired. 


Mrs. T. gives her way of canning corn. Thus: “I 
take corn when best for table use, score down the 
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grains, scrape out the contents, ona it into the can 
until itis packed full. When all the cans are full, 
place them in a boiler of water, first putting some hay 
in the bottom to prevent the jars from breaking, place 
on the stove, boii three or four hours, and seal.” We 
think the surest way of keeping is to dry it in the hot 
sun, or in an oven, after boiling afew minutes, and 
scraping from the cob as directed above. 


Please ask that wonderful woman, “ Ruth Brown,” 
if corn meal is wholesome when it feels like sand, is 
yellow as gold, and thickens as soon as boiling water 
is poured over it, Fishkill-on-Hudson, 


Ruth replies that food that is unpaiatable is rareiy 
wholesome, and mush made of such meal as she de- 
Scribes is “ short” and stale in taste, instead of ropy 
in consistency, and sweet. The meal is either stale, 
or more probably has been “ heated” in the grinding 
or transportation. 


An excellent corn pudding: Score the grains of 
two dozen ears of corn, cut them from the cob, scrape 
off what remains with the back of the knife. Pound 
the corn in a mortar; add a pint, or more of milk, ac- 
cording to the juiciness of the corn. Add two eggs 
well beaten, a quarter of a tea-cup of flour, the same 
amount of butter, half a tablespoonful of sugar, and 
salt to taste. Bake in a well greased earthern dish 
in a hot oven for an hour, or au hour anda half. Place 
on the table browned and smoking hot, eat with plenty 
of fresh butter, and be thankful. 


This is the way tu make good succotash. Take two 
dozen ears of corn; cut first the tops off the grains 
and then scrape out the rest. Put the cobs and one 
quart of Lima beans in a kettle, and boil slowly half 
an hour, if the beans are tender, longer if they are 
old. Put just enough water to cover them. When 
the beans are done, remove the cobs, throw in the 
corn, and boil ten minutes. The water should all boil 
away, but if it does not pour off the remainder; season 
with salt and pepper, add a tea-cup of cream and a 
lump of butter. 


This is the recipe for the renowned ‘ Angel Food,” 
but to our taste i’ts a little too much like bread to be 
good cake, and too much like cake to be good bread. 
Whites of eleven eggs, a cupful of flour, one anda 
half cups of sugar, an even tablespoonful of cream of 
tartar, one teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat the eggs stiff 
on a large platter. Sift the flour four times, measure, 
add cream of tartar, and sift again, sift sugar twice 
and measure, add the sugar to the eggs, then the flour 
with as little stirrimg as possible, then the vanilla. 
Put in ungreased tins and bake from forty minutes to 
an hour. Do not open the oven door for twenty 
minutes. 


Mrs. G. H. B., of Cornwall, Ct., kindly sent us the 
following, but it came too late for use Jast year, so we 
gladly give it place now: Javelle water will take out 
peach, pear, sweet apple and all fruit stains, almost 
everything from white fabrics, except iron rust. Mil- 
dew 1s readily removed py it. Take two ounces of 
dry chloride of lime, four ounces of potash, four pints 
of soft water ; mix the chloride of lime in a pint and 
ahaif of water, and the potash with the remainder. 
Mix the solutions and filter, Use earthern dishes in 
preparing it, and put in a bottle with tight cork. 
When the clothes are ready for the boiler, dip the 
stained places in the Javeile water, lay them in the 
sun for a few moments, and if the stains are not all 
removed, dip them the second time. A sure remedy. 

— 

To prepare sheepskins for mats, take two long 
woolled skins make a strong soapsuds, and when cold 
wash the skins carefully in it, squeezing them between 
the hands, lift them out, wash in soft cold water, until 
rid of all the soap. Steep all night in cold water to 
which haif a pound of alum and salt have been added, 
(after dissolving in hot water). After allowing the 
alum water to drip off spread on a board to dry, and 
carefully stretch from time to time. Before they are 
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CONSERVATORY. OF. OF MUSIC 
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ors, 1971 Students . wee Thorough Instruction in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tun- 
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WHEAT BAKING POWDER 
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thoroughly dry, a composition of two tablespoonsful 
alum, and the same of saltpetre are ground to powder 
and sprinkled carefully on the flesh side of each skin. 
Place them on top of one another wool side out, and 
hang on a rack of slats for several days turning every 
day. Thenscrape the flesh side with a blunt knife. 
They may. be rubbed over with pipe clay and beaten 
with a switch, and they will be supple, and of a beau- 
tiful white color. 
HEALTH HINTS. 

Put up the stove early, unless you have an open fire- 
place, Jiave a little fire morning and evening to take 
the ** chili” off. 


The cool nights following the warm days may give 
the babies colds unless they are looked after. Light 
flannel is the best protector against such sudden 
changes. 


Give the children oatmeal mush and milk and some 
ripe, but uncooked fruit for their suppers, and send 
them to bed early. Then their sleep will be sound and 
healthy. 


Grapes are a very wholesome fruit, and it will not 
hurt to eat as many of them as you want, but it would 
be better perhaps for persons with weak digestive 
powers not to swallow the seeds. 


Tender feet may be hardened, it is said, by rubbing 
common hard soap on the inside of the socks, once or 
twice a week. Perfect cleanliness and frequent 
changing of the stockings will improve the condition 
of the feet in every respect. 


= 
The shell of a grain of corn should never be eaten, 
nor should the corn ever be cut from the cob witha 
knife ; slit each rowand scrape out the Kernel with the 
back of the case knife. There is little or no waste by 
this method, for the shell is scarcely digestible by any 
and to most persons is quite unwholesome. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
** The red berries gleam ’mid the leaves of the ashes, 
The walnuts are strewn through the woodlands unburied, 
The maple and ivy are blushing to crimson, 
And the desolate chant of the cricket is neard.” 


Gather seeds as fast as they ripen, and before the 
wind has scattered them. 

Calla lilies should be divided and re-potted ina rich, 
turfy soil, which they pariicularly like. 

Geranium slips should have been potted in August 
for winter blooming, but it is not yet too late to give 
them a good start. 


Onions ought to be harvested as soon as the tops 
fall down, dried a few days in thesun, and then stored 
in a dry cool place. 

Hanging baskets and flower stands for winter should 
be filled early, that they may be well started in growth 
before they are taken indoors. 

Lawns should still be mown to Keep the annual weeds 
from flowering and seeding. Sow grass seed in bare 
spots, so they may have ihe benefit of the autumn 
rains, 


MODES AND MANNERS. 
All common things, each day's events 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents 
Are rounds by which we may ascend, 


Long, low draperies will be revived in the new 
dresses for Fall. 


Basques are now usually made with but one dart in 
front, the second one being dispensed with by round- 
ing in the front of the basque. 


Cushions and pillows stuffed with pine, hemlock 
and spruce are nowin fashion. They makea fragrant 
pillow for parlor and bedroom, and are said to be 
grateful to people suffering from lung trouble or 
headache, em 

The latest conceit in pin-cushions is to have them 
bag-shaped. The materia) with which the cushion is 
covered, fits exactly on three sides; on the. fourth it 
is cut several inches longer, and tied with a handsome 
ribbon, as a bag of meal is tied. The ends are fringed 
out, 


A sweeping cap is a necessary part/of every house- 
keeper’s wardrobe. Cut a round piece, about eighteen 
inches in diameter, out of lawn or chintz, bind or hem 
the edge, and run a casing around it, about an inch 
from the edge in which <o put an elastic cord to hold 
it on the head, and it is ready for use. 


WANTED TO KNOW. 

How to remove a hare lip. 

Good recipe for making mucilage. 

How to make soap out of home-made lye. 

How to cure excessive perspiration. SUBSCRIBER. 

How to destroy the unpleasant odor of new feathers in 
beds and pillows. 

How to polish shirt bosoms. Also how to Ph ac up 
plant in cold water. . G. D, 


MARKET RECORD. 

This record is intended rather for future than present 

reference as showing the course of the markets from 

month to month and year to £ pen Hereafter it will be 
referred to with curiosity and perhaps with projit. 


OWS... 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Wheat........8 93 @$1.014Cheese, skim.... @ 8 
Rye........... 65 @ 7 Eggs,fresh,...... 14° @ 15 
OER on 5550 54 @ 56 Chickens, live... 12 @ 18 
| ORB a6 ciicees 322 @ 3 ra dressed 134%@ 15 
UO is ovine se 550 @1600 Spring Chickens 18 @ 20 
Middl’gs, red, 1600 @1800 Beef cattle..... 5 @ 6% 
y .. 8000 @6000 


! 





| Flour, family....450 @500 Calves B4u@ «6 
Patent “ ....5u0 @560 Sheep. By@ 4% 
| Potatoes, @ bbl.1.25 @ 1.75 Lambs....... (@ 
Timoth hay. ...1900 (2200 Beans, # bus. 125 @ 200 
Straw Rye...... 1350 @1650 Hogs........ 6 @ 6% 
Straw Wheat.. 850 @900 Wool,washed 2% @ 
Straw Oat ..... 1100 @1200 “ unwashed 15 @ 21 
Butter Cream’y 17 @ 22 Cotton.......... 10 @ Il 
(Print.)....... 27 @ 28 Seeds,Clover#ib. 8 @ 8% 
Cheese,(Fac.).... 64@ 7% “ Tim. ®bus.150 @ 155 








CHIVAGO, 








Winter wheat, 8634@ 87%Buttercream’y 11 @ 17 
pring ™ 87 @ 93 Butter Dairy 8 @ 
BO. Goes os ve 60 @ 61 Cheese cream 64@ 7 
Corn. - 46 @ 47 Cheese skim 1@ 4 
Oats. 2536@ 26 Eggs, Fresh.. 103g@ 11 
Barley 40 @ 52 Chickens live 9 @ 14 
pee 200 @1300 Turkeys dressed 0 @ 0 
Middl’gs,.... 1245 @1450 Beef cattle.... 400 @ 600 
Dried Blackb’y 0 Sheep... 200 @4% 
“© Raspb’y 26 Hogs.. 380 @ 450 
Flour, family 225 @325 Lard.......... 645 @665 
* Patent 500 @600 Dried Apples 2 ¢ 8 
Potatoes # bbl. 125 @ 150 “ Peaches 7 25 
Apples # bbi. 100 @200 Seed Clover 515 @ 5 25 
Broom Corn. 6 7 “ ‘Timothy 145 1 52 
[August 13th, 1885.1 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 
= = SS ——— 

OR SALE-GRAIN AND GRASS FARM, 

300 acres, in Maryland, accessible, viz., both Balt. & Ohio 
and Penna. R. R. 1 mile from station. For full particulars 
address GEO. A. KIRBY, Millersville, Md. 














FARM FOR SAL 125 ACRES, in good state of 
e cultivation, six miles from rail- 
road station. For further particulars, address 
SAMUEL SCOTT, Shady Plain, Armstrong Co., Pa. 

PENNINGTON SEMINARY offers rare educa- 
tional facilities for boys and girls. 
Steam heaters, gas, fire escapes, perfect sanitary arrange- 
ments. Over $20,000 in improvements this season, High 

and healthful. For circulars, etc., address 
THOS HANLON, D. D., Pennington, N. J 


v= — 








| 
C.$. GARRETT & SON 
|12 & 14 Decatur St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
GENERAL U. S. GRANT. 


EVERY PATRIOT SHOULD HAVE ONE. 





Printed on Heavy Plate Paper. 
28x36, Price $3. 19x24, Price $l 
Remit by Postal Note or Registered Letter to 


E. BARRINGTON, 3248 “0” Street, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HE BEST REVERSIBLE PLOW in market is the 
| HODGE. Send for cut. J. MaYNE, Oneonta, N v 








FORTY PIECES OF MUSIC FREE! 

Every new subscriber to the FASHION 
QUARTERLY gets one volume of Musical 
Bric-a-Brac, instrumantal or vocal selectiona, 
clear type, full sheet, music size, Fall number, 
contains 120 illustrated pages ; colored plate of 
Paris Fashions ; cut-paper pattern Supplement ; 
complete original Novelette, by John Habberton, 
author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies’; new Quadrille, by 
Streabbog. It is the cheapest ladies’ magazine 
in the world. Cut this out, inclose 50 cents, and 
send to STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
8th and Market streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRIENDS! 

IF YOU are in any 

way eheremed a 4 , 

we will, with pleasure, send you a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Section Honey 
Boxes, all the books and journals, and everything pertain- 
ing to Bee Culture. Nothing patented. Simply send 
your address,written plainly,to A. I. ROOT. Medina, O. 








The Williams’ EVAPORATOR 


IN THREE SIZES. 
No. 1, capacity 50to 75 bus. Apples in 24 hrs, 
“ S. oe 15 “ 110 - 7 ee 


: Lo . “ 125 “ 175 “ “ “ 
& Manufactured by S. E. SPROUT, 
__Muncy, Lycoming Oo., Pa., U. 8. A, 


TO CLEAR YOUR LAND OF 


STUMPS AND BOULDERS 


USE 


Judson Powder 


Cheaper than the Stump-Puller. 
S2"SEND FOR PAMPHLET AND PRICE-LIST.“@a 


JUDSON POWDER COMP’Y, 
RUSTIC, Morris Co.,. NEW JERSEY. 











THE OLD RELIABLE 


“CENTENNIAL“ 
FANNING MILL 













otGrainand § : 
rain an e 
is the only sme thle hoes 
all claimed for it; where 
, all others failitisa grand 
ig, Beats the world 
; Flax. Send for Circu- 
= lar F—Address 8. FREEMAN 
& Sons, Racine, Wis. 





Steam Engines. 
AUTOMATIC AND 
Puatn Stipe Vatrvs, 
Stationary, Portable and 
Traction. Cheapest 
and best for all purposes, 
Simple. strong and dura- 
bie. No Farquhar boiler 
everexploded. Saw Mills, 
Threshing Machines and 
Agricultural Implements 
and machinery generally. j 
Send for Llus'd Catalogue \ Vz 
A. B. Prenay, ee 
York, 


ELEGANT PORTRAITS! AGENTS 




















Wanted to take orders for Copying and Enlargin 
PORTRAITS, £xtraordinar profs and strictl mgt 
mate business, 8. C. TALLM & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


R FARMERS 


Prettiest, Cheapest, and Most Durable. Can 
be made any size on our Standard Fence-Mak- 
ing Machine. Any farmer having 250 rods of 
fence to build can make a machine pay for itself. 
Owners of machine can then make from 810 to 
S25 aday selling fence to his neigbbors and have 
& manufacturing businessathome. Exclusive ter- 
ritory free. Agents that sell machines make from 

50 to 8 100a week. Illus. catalogue, terms, &c., 
STANDARD MFG, CO, Cinci 


ree, naati, O. 
















THE BEST 50c. KNIFE EVER SOLD. 


This has been our 65c. knife but for awhile we will sell at 50c., post 


paid by mail, or 5 for $2. Blades are file tested and 
warranted. Pruning knife, 7ic. Stock knife, $1. 
8inch steel shears 75 cts. Gents’ 
fine three blade knife $1.00. Send 
for 48-page free list, also “How 
To Use A Razor.” 10 cts. inad- 
dition guarantees safe arrival. 





74 E. Summit St., 
TOLEDO, 0. 
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FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIV E 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 





By the road's neglected banks 
Rise the sumac’s serried ranks ; 
Ragged hedge of thorn and briar 
Sudden flames with living fire ; 
From the hard unlovely sod 
Springs the glancing golden-rod ; 
Light the level sunbeams sift 
Through the violet aster-drift ; 

All her spears in proud array, 
Comes the bannered Autumn day. 


Farmers bothered with the belt slipping on 
threshing machine should put a little molasses 
on the belt. W. K. H. 


It always pays to put up all kinds of truck in 
neat packages and to have it clean and inviting 
when it appears in market. 


Dipping the roots of strawberry plantsin Paris 
green water is a new wrinkle for getting ahead 
of the white grub, and we are not sure that even 
this will do it. be 

It is labor lost to store either white or sweet 
potatoes in the cellar that are raised on soil in- 
fected with rot, It will pay better to get them 
into market as soon as possible, this month if 
ready. 


Waste salt that has been used in preserving 
meat may be utilized by spreading it thinly on 
the cabbage patch. It may be used also around 
quince trees. This will answer the query ofa 
subscriber. 


If you did not get a Common-Sense Farmers’ 
Account Book last winter, you missed a good 
thing. But there is time enough to repair the 
loss. Weare printing anew edition, which will 
be ready later in the fal!. Get one without fail 
the next chance you have. 


To several correspondents whose gardens are 
being destroyed by moles: Makea hole with the 
finger or a small stick in the mole hill, or run, 
and drop in asingle castor bean, (the beans from 
which castor oil is made,) covering up the hole 
tight so as to exciude the light. The mole will 
be sure to eat the bean, and that’s the last of 
your trouble with him. 


In June the FARM JOURNAL asked: “Is there 
any way to clear the ground of horseradish?” 
Yes; apply brine or dry salt to the roots; then 
watch occasionally to see if any got missed. 
This is also the remedy for Canada thistles, milk 
weed, plantain, dew berry, &c., the only precau- 
tion being not to use it too freely near trees. 

Palo, Mich. ol 8. K. MARSH. 

Barren and rocky hill sides, indeed! Look at 
the sturdy trees that grow on them. Let them 
be fertilized with boneand potash, and trees and 
vines plantedonthem. We haveseen the thrift- 
jest kind of peach and apple trees, and grape 
vines loaded with fruit, on hillsides where there 
seemed to be little else than solid rock beneath, 
and broken stones on the surface. 

= 


Silica exists abundantly in almost all soils, but 
not always in sufficient quantity in the solu- 
ble form. Hence one of the indirect benefits of 
putting quick lime on land on which grain crops 
or grass crops have to be cultivated. The lime 
renders the silica solubie, and is also a direct 
source of nourishment to plants, and al! soils 
naturally deficient in lime require occasional 
supplies of it. 


A spade will do as good work as a plow, but 
no farmer thinks of sending his man into the 
field to work with a spade instead of a plow, be- 
cause he cannot get as fair a return for his labor. 
So a common or scaliwag cow will eat grass or 
food while hungry with as much certainty as a 
better bred animal that will give a large return 
for the same food. ‘lhe best results are obtained 
with the best tools, and with the best cows. 


Mr. Eprror:—For sometime past I have 
noticed numerous inquiries inthe F. J. relative 
to rats and their extermination, and the latest 
from E. B. Spackman, Fullerton, Neb., moves 
me to “speak in meetin’.” The most successful 
article for all rodents and which is never failing 
in securing their exodus from anywhere isa 
preparation called “Rough on Rats.” I speak 
from personal experience, having tested the 
same several times with perfect success. The 
same results I have observed from others. In 
fact I have never known of a failure when used 








‘according to directions. Tan am not interested in 
the above compound inany way, shape, or man- 
ner; but recommend it purely upon its merits 
and to help our friends who don’t appear to have 
yet found a specific. 
Vineland, N. J. J. W. RHINES, 
WHAT AN OHIO MAN KNOWS ABOUT MULES. 

EpiroR FARM JOURNAL:—A subscriber says “‘ you 
have invited us to try mules on the farm. I wish 
some one acquainted with mules would write some- 
thing concerning them.” As none of the mule’s rela- 
tions can write it is well to call on his acquaintances, 
of which 1 am one; therefore I write. Now the ad- 
vantages of mules over horses are these: They are 
longer lived, less likely to balk, less liable to disease 
or unsoundness, will stand rough treatment better, 
have thicker hide and hair, consequently can stand 
cold storms better, are less particular about their fare, 
and will eat weeds and coarse grass that horses would 
refuse. He is less likely to run away, and if he does 
run don’t get scared and kick things to pieces, but 
follows the road and stops when he thinks he has gone 
far enough, and is no more likely to run again than 
if nothing had happened; he takes less grain but fully 
as much rough feed as a horse, takes less slicking up 
as he is only a mule anyway. This is his good side, 
now let us go around and look at the other side. A 
mule is very apt to be roguish. He will jump fences, 
throw them down, climb over or crawl through, just 
as he pleases; therefore when you turn him in pasture 
you have no idea where you will find him or how you 
will catch him. Our neighbors drive their’s into the 
barn, but don’t crowd on them then or you may get 
kicked. A mule don’t lay his ears and wrinkle his 
nose when he kicks, for you might get away; he just 
Switches his tailand kicks at the same time. Some 
mules don’t care whether they hit you or not when 
they kick; these are catled the gentle ones; others 
kick to kill at every opportunity ; these are the ones 
that owners say need a little watching, 

Mules generally work in pairs. If you want tomake 
fun for the the village boys separate your team and 
let your hand plow corn with one, while you drive his 
mate in a single buggy. Your mule will stop and bel- 
low and maybe turn round, but he turns slowly, which 
gives you timeto jump out and get him by the bit, 
while your mule in the field is tramping corn in all di- 
rections. If that hand should say something that 
sounds like swearing don’t turn him off, you might be 
mistaken, it would be much better to have him tie his 
mule with avery strong rope and help get your buggy 
mule out of sight and hearing; by so doing you will 
have more corn in the fall. Don’t neglect to take your 
heaviest whip, for if he sees anything on the way he 
wishes to examine it might take more time than you 
think you can spare. It 1s owing to how a farmer is 
situated which kind of team he wants; if he employs 
all kinds of drivers, has steady work and keeps his 
team up nights, he wants mules. But if his team is 
driven by trusty drivers and can run on pasture a part 


of the time, horses are much more convenient. 
Meigs Co., Ohio. ALLEN E. BRALEY. 
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It is remarkable what a differ- 
ence there is in the sensation when 
you get a letter enclosing a ten 
dollar bili and when you get one 
enclosing a bill for ten dollars. 


What is the difference be- 
tween a honey-comb and a 
honey-moon? A honey-comb 
consists of a number of small 
cells, while a honey-moon is one great sell. 





Girls, you can get the letter as wel! as the post- 
script through the mail now for one stamp. 


* An anxious inquirer asks: ‘ Where would you 
advise me to goto play the piano?’ To the woods, 
dear; to the deep, dark, damp, dank, dangerous 
woods,” 


A young Poughkeepsian who went on a recent 
excursion had a sorry experience. He was left by 
the boat with his best gir! on his hands and only ten 
cents in his pockets, 


It is said that the grasshopper has proportionally 
120 times the kicking power of aman. A poor young 
grasshopper never goes to see a rich Miss Grasshopper 
when old man Grasshopper objects. 


It is a little curious that a few sticks and a little dirt 
will stop the water from running down a six inch 
conductor made for the purpose, but even solder can’t 
keep water out of a nail hole in the roof. 


The price of a wife in Patagonia has suddenly 
advanced to two $1 goats and tne brim of a plug hat, 
but it is only a temporary spurt, and the oid tigures— 
one guat and a plug of tobacco—will soon be restored. 


A countryman traveling in a street car, pulled the 
bell strap vigorously, and made the bell ring at each 
end. “ What are you ringing at both ends for?” said 
the conductor; * Because I wish the thing to stop at 
both ends.” 


“Say, boy, what do you carry your head on one 
side for?” 

“My uncle makes me.” 

** What sort of an uncle have you got to make you 
do that?” 

* A carb-uncle.” 


Her head was pillowed on his breast, and, looking 
up in ashy way, she said :— 

**Do you know, dear George, that——” 

“You mean dear James, I think,” he interrupted, 
8miling fondly at her mistake. 

“ Why, yes, to be sure. How stupid I am! I was 
thinking this was Wednesday evening.” 


**Fanny, you should not beat your doll with that 
heavy stick, You wiil make all the saw-dust come 
out of it,” said a Michigan mother to her little girl, 
who had placed her doll on the ground and was 
belaboring it with a base ball bat. 

*] don’t care if all the saw-dust does come out of 
her,” replied Fanny ; | don’t want people to say that 
my children turned out bad because I humored them 
too much.” 


Money is somewhat scarce on the Peninsula and 
people wanting goods are prone to swap produce for 
them if they can. An old colored woman entered a 
store in one of our near towns and, approaching the 
calico dispenser said: “I want two eggs wuff of 
snuff.” She gotit. But a closer, trade is reported 
from the same town. A colored woman entered a 
store and asked for “an eggs wuff of snuff.” The 
clerk handed her the package saying, ‘* where is your 
egg?” “I ain’t got no egg yit, but I seed the old 
speckled hen on the nest, so I thought I’d slide over 
an’ git the snuff. Mos’ sure I’ll have an egg by the 
time I git to hum.” 


Economy will always pay; 
The man who saves is wise; 

And those content with mush to-day 
Will one day eat mince pies. 


Eb hn 
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ODD MEN [TION. 


(WHILE WE THINK tell IT.) 











The farmer has as thuch right as any man to a good 
long vacation. After the harvest is gathe red take the boys 
and go a*fishing, and seq that your wife hag that little 
trip you promsed her a*month ago, .Now don't forget! 


See Maher & Grosh’s 50-cent knifé, page 157. 

Let. the’ potatoes sweat a littie Ih a shady place 
before storing in bins in large quantities. 

A subscriber in-Hartwell, Neb., writes us that two 
or three of Peter Tambiedown’s brothers have moved 
out there. 

Make the pulley wheel on your thresher about 14 
inches in diameter and thresh out your beans by 
horse-power. 

The office of the Penhsylvania State Agricultural 
Society is located &t N. E.Corjof 13th and Market Sts., 
Phiia., second@oor.” D. W: Seiler, Seeretary. 

BD. B. Waiker, 0 iell, TL, says, if his-cabbages are 
growing so fast that the-heads begin to crack opén, he 
lifts them up a litiesoas to bi off sumie of the roots. 

After harvesting hops in the fall;"burn ail vines and 
rubbish about the hop yard. This will destroy, the 
eggs of the aphides and Jessen the crop”of these 
insects next season. 

— 

Send to Nash & Bro., Millington, N. J., for their 
— on * Preparing Land for Wheat, ” and to 
the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 158 
Front street, N. Y., for their catalogue of manures for 
wheat and seeding to grass. 


James C. Bethard, Wheatland, Kansas, says a 
remedy for the cabbage worm that is cheap and 
—— to every body, is simply water in abund- 
ance ap en wee eensiderable force. He don’t tell 


us how d get over a 20 acre patch with this 

FemeOyy P 
The ltry at at the peaney irik State 

Fes, Soo fp tath promises to have yee in- 


me He h the Aopwlly and the ever aay Dea? 
re will be stock and appl 
ng. /The Pennsylvania State Poultry Soci 
se gearae of this ppereeent, 


To can corn use glass cs cans, cut the corn from the 
woh the ml it into the cans (with &@ potato-masher) till 
ows over. Put on the screw down 
Them in a boiler with sticks on the bot- 
a fle in cold water enough to about two-thirds 
them. Boil five hours. When about half-cooked 

ve & can at a time, tighten the top and replace, 


Our readers will notice the card of Hoyte & Russell, 
of Chicago, on page 154. This firm proposes to pur- 
chase for our subscribers every sort of merehatidige 
for a smal] commission and give careful and 
scientigus attention to all orders. We think 

ncy wili be an accommodation to many living at 
ce from Chicago. We commend them, to the. 
Steam of the rural public, Miss Rosa of 
ja, is engaged jin the same line of br 
Be bor oes a ls and usefal business. Her 


page 156. 
We ke wanted a good milking stool for along time, 
and have now got the plan, this isit: An inch, plonk: 
Sourtecn inches wide and two and a 
hal f fegt long. A hole is cut in one 
end large enough for the bucket, then | 
plit short legs to it: Though milking 
cinnot be made a amusement, 
thig stool @ork about as picahast "oe data be 
made, We shall have some stools made like thie for our 
Experimental Farm when we get it. 
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The Only ™ machine that received an yew tne 
‘Thresher and Cleaner, at the ten- 

nial wedaiiiien was awarded the two last Cold 
Medais given by the New York State Agricultural 
and Threshers, and is the 

t Thresher selected from (he vast number built in 

Be aed States, for 
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